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THE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 


An Address by Hon. WALTER L. FisHer, Secretary of the Interior, at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Association at Washington, 


D. C., January 8, 19138. 


GENTLEMEN —I did not know 

until I came here just what I was 
expected to talk about. I have had two 
subjects in my mind as affording a pos- 
sible basis for a few remarks at this 
time, one relating more directly to the 
work of this association in its peculiar 
field and the other, which has been sug- 
gested since I came here, relating to its 
work in the broader field of conserva- 
tion, of which the first is but a part. I 
really do not know which of these mat- 
ters you would rather have discussed, 
therefore I will touch briefly on that 
which has been suggested to me here 
and possibly say a few words later 
about forestry. 

The conservation movement as a 
whole, to a particular part of which the 
American Forestry Association devotes 
its activities is, in my opinion, more in 
need at the present time of a demon- 
stration of its affirmative and construc- 
tive character than of any other thing. 
I believe the most important thing for 
the conservation movement is a demon- 
stration that it is constructive, affirma- 
tive and progressive. I do not mean by 
that to insinuate that it is not each of 
these, but on the contrary, I believe that 
it in fact is constructive, affirmative and 
progressive. The thing which we need 
more than all else is to demonstrate 
this truth to the public. We feel this 
necessity because the opponents of this 
movement are devoting themselves 
chiefly to the accusation that we are 
representing a purely negative principle, 
that the policy of the conservation 
movement is to withdraw from the fields 
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of activity the national and natural re- 
sources of this country and to prevent 
their effective and prompt development. 
I deny the accusation in toto. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The conservation movement in its 
present form owes its origin, undoubt- 
edly, to the convictions which have im- 
pressed themselves on the people that 
the policies and principles of adminis- 
tration which govern our disposal znd 
development of natural resources have 
not been wise, that they have not been 
for the bnefit of the community as a 
whole, but that they chiefly inured to 
the benefit of particular interests and 
particular individuals. For that reason 
the first step was to stop the existing 
practices. That first step was only a 
first step, and it was taken merely as a 
necessary preliminary to the second and 
all important step of opening and de- 
veloping these resources along the right 
lines. 

It is because of that conviction that 
I have been particularly interested in 
the question of water power develop- 
ment in this country, and I have been 
asked here at this table to say just a 
few words about what has been accom- 
plished in that direction within the 
past few days. You are all doubtless 
familiar with the fact that the existing 
statutes permit development of water 
power on the public domain in either 
one of two ways. Under the existing 
statutes we can either turn over that 
water power to private development and 
ownership absolutely untrammelled, un- 
restrained and unregulated, except as 
we can hereafter regulate it like any 
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private business, as it were, from the 
top; or we can dispose of it by a permit 
which by the very terms of the statute is 
revocable the moment after it is granted. 
Neither of these methods is satisfac- 
tory. Therefore during the past two 
years particularly, and indeed prior to 
that, the men who have been interested 
in this subject—and I count myself 
among that number—have been urging 
upon Congress that we should adopt a 
statute under which we could have a 
constructive and comprehensive policy 
for the development of this great re- 
source. Little progress has been made 
toward such legislation. 

The natural resources of the country 
—and I am speaking particularly of its 
water power—have been tied up, and 
this has been a great disadvantage to 
the country, because it takes no argu- 
ment and illustration to demonstrate 
that the fuel resources of this country, 
the coal and the wood and the other 
resources that are used for fuel pur- 
poses are destroyed in the use, whereas 
the water power that we might harness 
and develop is perpetual and contin- 
uous, and its use is the most living and 
vital example of conservation in every 
sense of the word. Therefore it is to 
the interest of the country, it is to our 
interest as individual citizens and as 
members. of an organization of this 
character, to urge and to secure the 
adoption of a policy which will permit 
this resource to be used as promptly 
and as fully as possible. The reason 
why we have been able to accomplish 
so little is not the inherent difficulty of 
the situation, though it is not free from 
difficulty, but in my judgment—and I 
speak with full knowledge of the sig- 
nificance of my words—it is the ob- 
stacles which have been intentionally 
thrown in the way of that policy by 
people who believe that by so doing 
they will be able to discredit the move- 
ment which we represent and in which 
we are so vitally concerned. 

It is my conviction that but for the 
feeling that the failure to pass con- 
structive legislation would discredit this 
movement, we would have had con- 





structive legislation long before this. 
That is why we have been able to make 
so little progress with regard to the 


development of the water power of the 
country in any comprehensive way. It 
so happened, however, that in March, 
1911, by a rider attached to an appro- 
priation bill, a provision was inserted 
in the law by gentlemen who were anx- 
ious to get better security for their 
electrical transmission lines, which pro- 
vided that the head of any Department 
having jurisdiction public lands or 
reservations should have the _ right 
under rules and regulations prescribed 
by him, to grant an easement for a 
period not to exceed fifty years, for 
electrical transmission lines and for 
telegraph and telephone lines. There 
was no express provision in the Act that 
the Secretary could insert “terms and 
conditions” in these grants, but some- 
one was a little timid about it, and at 
the end of the rider a provision was 
added that those who already had re- 
vocable permits for particular trans- 
mission lines could obtain grants upon 
the same “terms and conditions” as 
were prescribed for others. The result 
is that by a justifiable inference the 
statute is subject to the construction 
that it authorizes the Secretary, in the 
general rules and regulations which he 
prescribes, to provide for fixing terms 
and conditions, otherwise the language 
of the latter proviso would appear to 
be meaningless. Acting upon this 
theory and fully conscious of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the law, but seiz- 
ing upon it as the first and the only 
opportunity, of which I have any 
knowledge, to give the constructive 
policy something of an impetus, we 
have during the past year been attempt- 
ing to work out rules and regulations 
which would accomplish the main pur- 
pose for which we contend. By con- 
ferences with the representatives of 
the Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture, we had attempted to 
work out a common and uniform policy 
of departmental co-operation. 

This was the situation when Con- 
gress was on the point of adjourning 
without enacting any general, construc- 
tive water-power legislation, and on the 
24th of August, 1912, the Secretary of 
the Interior promulgated certain rules 
and regulations under the main Act of 
1901, under which revocable permits 
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are issued, and put those regulations 
into effect so that the question would no 
longer be a moot question, and those 
who were interested in the subject 
would have to recognize the fact that 
those rules and regulations would be in 
force and effect unless good reasons 
were shown for their change. These 
rules and regulations embodied as much 
as possible of the general claims that 
the conservation movement has been 
putting forward. I am divulging no 
secret when I say that these regulations 
perhaps went further than any of us 
think it is necessary to go and in some 
respects further than we might think it 
was altogether wise to go, but we 
adopted the extreme view and then sent 
the regulations out to all of the power 
interests in the United States, telling 
them that, in November following, a 
conference would be held at the office 
of the Secretary, at which we would 
be glad to listen to their suggestions for 
modifications, the purpose being to pro- 
voke a discussion upon all of these sub- 
jects, even those that were most contro- 
verted. That conference was held and 
two long days were spent in conference 
with the representatives of the power 
interests of the country discussing this 
question in as definite a form as possi- 
ble. As a result, it developed that the 
power interests were very much divided 
among themselves. What has_ been 
long known to those of us who have 
studied the situation became apparent. 
It then became publicly apparent that 
the power people are divided into the 
usual two camps,—on the one hand 
those who believe that the time has 
come when the power interests should 
recognize frankly the public interests 
involved in their business, and on the 
other hand those who still hope in some 
way or another to continue the old 
policy of unrestricted exploitation. 

I am glad to be able to express the 
conviction that the majority of the 
power people of this country with 
whom I have been in touch, are in the 
first class to which I have referred. I 
believe that the bulk of those interests 
are now in favor of a definite and com- 
prehensive policy upon this subject. 
They are, however, still held back in 
their action by the wicked partner who 


keeps on telling them if they will just 
sit still a little longer he will be able to 
demonstrate that the possibilities of the 
good old game have not yet been ex- 
hausted. 

These questions were talked out 
frankly at that conference, as I am ex- 
pressing them here; and the results 
were taken down _ stenographically— 
while not as accurately as I would like 
to have them, yet with such stenographic 
assistance as I had—and we have some- 
thing in the nature of a permanent 
record. 





HON. WALTER L. FISHER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


One of the particular interests repre- 
sented at that conference was the Great 
Falls Power Company of Great Falls, 
Montana, the company which controls 
the important power development of the 
Great Falls of the Missouri in that 
State. That company owns and oper- 
ates its power site and the government 
has lost all control over it; it has 
passed finally into private hands and 
through those hands to the present 
owners. They ask nothing from the 
Federal Government and they need 
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nothing from the Federal Government 
so far as the power site itself is con- 
cerned, but they did need a right of 
way over public lands and national 
forests for their transmission lines. 
They were then engaged in active ne- 
gotiations with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad system for the 
greatest step that has been taken in the 
electrical development of this country 
during the past decade or two, namely 
the electrification of the transconti- 
nental railroads of the United States 
so far as they pass through the moun- 
tainous regions where water power is 
available. We have looked forward to 
the time when these great transconti- 
nental systems would be operated by 
electricity, and we have all believed 
that the time was somewhat remote. I 
am glad to be able to say today that 
the time has arrived and that the first 
step has been taken and that that first 
step has been taken under and in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
policy for which my department and 
the others who are interested in this 
subject have so long contended. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

In order to make use of this power 
for the electrification first of some two 
hundred and thirty miles and immedi- 
ately to be followed by another 220 
miles, or 450 miles in all, it was neces- 
sary to purchase it from some power 
development company, and that hap- 
pened in this case to be the Great Falls 
Company. They had a revocable trans- 
mission line permit across the public do- 
main, and the railroad company said to 
them, “We are unwilling to make a 
contract with you on the basis of a rev- 
ocable permit, because we will have to 
spend some millions of dollars”’—I 
hesitate to state the amount which has 
been stated to me—‘“in order to equip 
our system for the use of electricity 
after we receive it, and we are un- 
willing to do that upon a revocable per- 
mit.” Therefore, the power company 
came to the Department of the Interior 
and asked the privilege of changing its 
permit to a permit under the rider 
passed in March of 1911, which I men- 
tioned some time ago. We discussed 


all of the terms and conditions of the 
grant in detail; and I want to take this 


opportunity to say that from the time 
when these gentlemen knew or ascer- 
tained that the public interests were 
going to be looked after, but that they 
were going to be treated with absolute 
fairness, there was no difficulty in a 
candid discussion. They have dis- 
cussed the matter not only candidly but, 
I think, with a considerable amount of 
public spirit, the result being that, not- 
withstanding some opposition in the 
ranks to which they belonged, they have 
accepted a grant which provides for the 
things which we have heretofore been 
told were absolutely prohibitive of all 
investment. They have accepted a 
grant which imposes upon them the 
payment of compensation to the Fed- 
eral Government, nominal at first, some- 
what similar to that which is and has 
for some years been exacted by the 
Forest Service, but subject to the spe- 
cific provision that at the beginning of 
each successive ten-year period the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have the 
right to readjust the compensation 
which shall be paid to the Government 
and shall fix a reasonable rate there- 
for, and the word “reasonable” is 
the only limitation in the “grant. (Ap- 
plause.) The compensation or rental 
must be “reasonable,” however, and not 
merely “not confiscatory.” It results, 
therefore, that they may legally con- 
test the question of “reasonableness,” 
but in this contest the grant especially 
provides that the burden shall be upon 
the grantee to demonstrate that the 
rates fixed are unreasonable; and these 
gentlemen recognized the fact that that 
position was proper for them to accept 
and for us to impose, for the conclusive 
reason that as between the two parties 
to the contract they are in possession 
of the facts which would enable them 
to demonstrate whether or not the rates 
were reasonable, we necessarily being 
in the position of the cross-examiner. 
However, that is not the only thing 
that is of great importance. Although 
this grant is to be used only for the 
transmission of electricity, and although 
their power-generating piant is entirely 
upon private property, they agree that 
they will keep their books of account 
with regard to the power transmitted 
over these lines, its manufacture and 
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STEEL TOWERS FOR TRANSMISSION LINES. 
A double line of these steel towers, 165 miles in length, for conveying electric power long distances. 
Great Falls Power Company. 


distribution open, and there shall be 
absolute complete publicity of the rec- 
ords. (Applause.) They agree further 
that they will at all times consent to 
such regulations of their rates and 
service as may be prescribed by the 
local authorities, the State or any dele- 
gated agency of the State, and while of 
course that might be a provision which 
could be incorporated in the laws of 
Montana, and could be enforced by 
drastic provisions from the top, they 
recognize, as do we, that putting it into 
the grant and making the grant subject 
to revocation for violation of its condi- 
tions, enables us not only to make the 
regulations but to require a forfeiture 
of the grant if they fail to comply with 
the regulation. They agree that they 
will sell their power to the State and 
Federal Government and to any munici- 
pal corporation in the State upon the 
most favorable terms they give to any 
customer under substantially similar 
conditions. They agree that at no time 
will they claim, or shall be allowed any 
value whatever for the right of way 
granted by the Government as a basis 





for the prices they may charge for 
power or for the compensation they 
ought to receive if the public at any 
time decides to take over the business 
for public operation. 

I need not enumerate all of these pro- 
visions. They include those which are 
familiar to most of you who have fol- 
lowed this question. It may be inter- 
esting, however, to know the form in 
which the thing has been done. When 
they made this contract with the rail- 
road company we had them submit the 
contract to the department, and we, in 
turn, submitted it to our engineering 
advisers, and before we turned a wheel 
in the matter we got from our advisers 
a report as to whether in their judgment 
that contract was a good thing for the 
railroad company. In other words, we 
proposed to prevent any possibility, that 
by manipulation between two interests 
which might be in some regard identical, 
there should be an excess charge for 
the electricity purchased by the railroad 
company which would be a bar to ef- 
fective rate regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and it is 
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incorporated in the grant that they will 
make that contract with the railroad 
company and observe it, and that the 
only privilege they have in that regard 
during the fifty years for which the 
contract runs, is to reduce the price to 
the railroad company, for they cannot 
increase it. 

You may think, and there may be 
others who will think that provisions 
of this sort are drastic; and for that 
reason I take great pleasure in saying 
that the representatives for these in- 
terests—who, by the way, happen to be 
largely identical with the Amalgamated 
Copper Company interests, and there- 
fore it needs no argument to show that 
they were financially able to take care 
of themselves—have stated to me pri- 
vately and, I understand, are now pre- 
pared to state publicly, that in their 
opinion the terms and conditions which 
we have exacted are right and fair. 
(Applause. ) 

Therefore, the great significance of 
this particular grant is two-fold: First, 
in that it does mark the first step 
towards the electrification of our trans- 
continental railroads, and, secondly, in 
my judgment far more important, it 
makes effective the sort of regulations 
regarding large power interests for 
which you and I have contended. 
(Applause. ) 

It is stated by Mr. Ryan, the Presi- 
dent of the Company, that in his judg- 
ment this means the electrification of 
some 20,000 miles of main track of the 
transcontinental railroads between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast, and I trust that his prediction 
will come true, as I believe it will. 

The other matter to which I wish 
briefly to refer relates more especially 
to the work of forestry, of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and the For- 
est Service. As Secretary of the In- 
terior it has become my duty to sit as a 
member of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission, otherwise known as 
the Appalachian Commission. We have 
been purchasing in this country, par- 
ticularly in the chain of the Appa- 
lachian range and its branches, very 
large amounts of territory under an 
Act appropriating some $11,000,000 of 
the moneys from the public treasury for 
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the purchase of forest areas, or areas 
suitable for forestation that should be 
controlled for the protection and the 
improvement of the navigable streams 
which find their sources therein. We 
have purchased a very large amount of 
this property, and I wish to take this 
opportunity to emphasize a point which 
I attempted to bring out in my annual 
report, namely, that if that is a correct 
policy, and I believe it is, then it is 
folly for the Federal Government to be 
parting in the western section of this 
country with precisely the same kind of 
land we have found it necessary to pur- 
chase in the east. (Applause. ) 

We have, as you know, a large num- 
ber of national forests which have been 
created during former years by reser- 
vations from the public domain and 
which are much better known to the 
public than these later Appalachian 
forests. There has, however, been a 
great deal of jealousy aroused in many 
of the Western States upon the ground 
that we are withdrawing from develop- 
ment large areas of the public domain 
which contain valuable timber and are 
suitable for agriculture after the tim- 
ber has been removed. Assuming that 
there is some justification for that feel- 
ing and that it is desirable to have some 
modification of our existing law to 
allow more flexibility in the classifica- 
tion and use of the public lands—and I 
have recommended some such modifica- 
tion—nevertheless, the general policy as 
a whole is unquestionably wise and, in 
my judgment, will never be surrendered 
by the American people. (Applause. ) 
The Forest Service now -restores to 
homestead entry portions of the na- 
tional forests which it believes are suit- 
able for farms. 

This feeling of resentment to which 
I have referred has resulted in the pas- 
sage of statutes which prohibit the ex- 
tension or enlargement of these forests 
in many of our Western States. As a 
result of that, there are large areas of 
land of the kind I have described, the 
sort of land that we are buying here in 
the Appalachian regions, which it is 
now impossible for us to withdraw as 
additions to the national forests, in the 
prohibited States, and I have advocated 
first that the Congress shall act, if pos- 
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sible, so that we may have unquestion- 
able statutory authority specially direct- 
ing us to withdraw such areas and that 
we should make these reservations 
under that authority. If Congress de- 
clines to act, it is my own personal 
judgment there is sufficient general au- 
thority under existing statutes to make 
that withdrawal. I trust, however, it 
will not be necessary to resort to that, 
although I believe it is justified, and the 
best proof is we have already made 
such withdrawals in California before 
the prohibition was extended to that 
State. In this we have been supported 
by public opinion and have thus far 
aroused no adverse criticism of which 
I have any knowledge. It happens that 
in these particular cases the lands with- 
drawn are so clearly adapted for the 
protection of the interests. of local com- 
munities that there was not much room 
for controversy, but I think we ought 
to put the question beyond doubt and 
adopt the definite policy of making such 
withdrawals. 

I believe we will have no satisfactory 
solution and no permanent solution of 
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our public domain problems until we 
adopt a comprehensive classification of 
our lands and adopt laws under which 
each class will be disposed of or de- 
veloped in accordance with the charac- 
teristics of the classification. The dif- 
ficulty is we cannot now take these 
steps. We can withdraw oil and oil 
lands from entry, but as soon as with- 
drawn we cannot authorize their use 
except by restoring them to appropria- 
tion under the placer mining law. Our 
potash lands are of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of this country. 
As I understand the situation, geologi- 
cally they are the submerged and cov- 
ered-over concentration beds of old 
lakes, and the demonstration of their 
value at a particular point would, of 
course, lead to the immediate sinking 
of wells in an adjacent piece of ground 
and the utilization of the work and ex- 
penditure and first discovery of the 
pioneer for the benefit of the second 
comer, who is merely a parasite. We 
can withdraw these potash lands, but 
we cannot open them to development 
except under the placer mining law, 
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which is almost absurdly inappropriate 
and inadequate for such deposits, and 
yet, notwithstanding the fact that these 
matters have been called to the atten- 
tion of Congress and the public, no 
action has thus far been taken to im- 
prove the law. I trust that that will 
be remedied. 

As to the forested areas of the public 
domain, my opinion is this: That we 
should take those lands that are covered 
with timber and sell the timber, if it is 
marketable; and if the land, after the 
timber has been sold, is suitable for 
agricultural development, open it up to 
settlement, but if it is not suitable for 
agricultural purposes, after the timber 
has been removed, retain it perpetually 
in government hands and grow succes- 
sive crops of timber on it. In no other 


way can we possibly protect public in- 
terests, because the time necessary for 
the growth of a crop of timber is too 
long to allow us to hope that private 
interests will at present adopt wise 
methods of conservation in areas where 
the land is comparatively worthless 
after the timber has once been cut. It 
takes an owner like the government, 
which is able to wait, to adopt a policy 
of conservation that will result in the 
reforestation of such tracts of land. 
When we get affirmative legislation of 
the kind I have indicated on our statute 
books, I believe we will be able, at once 
and conclusively, to demonstrate that 
the conservation movement is an af- 
firmative, a constructive and a progres- 
sive movement. (Applause. ) 


SECRETARY FISHER ENDORSED 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT RYAN OF THE GREAT FALLS Power Co., AND PRESIDENT 
EARLING OF THE C. M. & Sr. P. R. R., ON ELectRIFICATION BY WATER 


POWER. 


[The following views on the government grant to the Great Falls Power Co., for the 
transmission over public domain of power for the electrification of 450 miles of the C. M. & 
St. P. R. R., are taken from newspaper reports. 

Railroad electrification will remove one of the chief causes of forest fires.—Editor.] 


HE New York Evening Post 
says: John D. Ryan, president 
of the Great Falls Power Co., 

said, in discussing the grant. “Until 
you get into the subject, it is hard 
to realize what electrification will 
mean to the Western railroad. Rail- 
road men themselves are only just 
beginning to understand. Yesterday 
one of the best-known operating officials 
in the Northwest said he was stunned 
by the announcement that our grant 
from the Government was based on the 
understanding that the electrification of 
450 miles of St. Paul’s track would be 
completed within three years. He said 
railroad men knew that the electrifica- 
tion of the Northwestern railroads by 
use of water-power was coming, but 
they all had supposed that it would not 
come inside of ten years, and _ that, 
therefore, they would have plenty of 
time to plan. 

“Why the water power that is now 
being wasted in the Northwest can be 


transformed into a finished product and 
delivered to the railroads so it can be 
turned on and off with a switch, like 
pipe water or an electric light. Last 
year the St. Paul Railroad, not includ- 
ing its Pacific Coast extension, spent 
$6,202,000 for fuel for locomotives. 
That was just the bare cost of coal. 
On a mountain line a railroad uses 
cne-third of its entire equipment for 
hauling fuel. With electricity, that 
equipment could be earning money, and 
the cost of operating it to haul fuel 
could be saved. 

“As for the economies made possible 
by electricity, the average cost of steam 
power in the West is $150 per horse- 
power. By simply harnessing the water 
power that is now going to waste, elec- 
tric power can be generated and de- 
livered to the railroads ready for use 
by turning on a switch for $40 a horse- 
power. 

“After a 150-mile run, a steam loco- 
motive has to go to a roundhouse for 
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THE POWER-HOUSE, RAINBOW FALLS DEVELOPMENT, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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inspection; to-day the New York 
Central is using its electric locomotives 
for 1,200 miles between inspections. 
For the units of service derived from 
a ton of coal a steam locomotive is the 
most wasteful machine ever invented. 
Every railroad man knows that. An 
electric locomotive does not stand in a 
station or sidetrack and ‘blow off.’ 
When it is not being used, the power 
is turned off. 

“In many places in the Northwest it 
is physically impossible to build double 
tracks; the mountain passes will not 
permit it. Under electricity the capacity 
of a single-track road can be doubled. 
The trains move quicker, the equipment 
and labor now used to haul fuel can be 
used to handle revenue freight, and 
operating expenses can be reduced in 
many other ways. The St. Paul’s work 
will cost $8,000,000, and carefully made 
estimates show that that amount can be 
saved in five years by reducing operat- 
ing expenses.” 

Ryan added that Secretary Fisher of 
the Interior Department had gone into 
the question of conservation thoroughly, 





and had given every consideration to 
the needs of the power company and 
the railway company, and that the grant 
confers upon the power company, which 
las owned its water-power sites for 
many years, a right of way for fifty 
years over public lands, for reasonable 
compensation to the Government, under 
reasonable conditions which provide for 
compliance on the part of the power 
company with State regulations cover- 
ing business of the kind in which the 
company is engaged. 

He said the power company found 
no desire on the part of Secretary 
Fisher to impose any conditions that 
were not justified by the protection of 
public interest, and it is believed that 
general legislation will be enacted along 
the lines laid down in this grant, which 
will give a great impetus to water-power 
development and to railway electrifica- 
tion. 

The water powers in the Rocky 
Mountains and the cascades in the 
Northwestern States, he said, would be 
sufficient to operate every mile of rail- 
way west of a line drawn north and 
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south through the centre of the State 
of Montana, and north of a line drawn 
from the southern boundary of Colo- 
rado to the Pacific Coast. 

Ryan said that the necessity for the 
consolidation of water powers by con- 
necting transmission lines, and provi- 
sion for interchange of power, is recog- 
nized by all who have given the question 
any consideration. Railways could not 
possibly depend for their operation upon 
power derived from one source or one 
transmission line. 

He believed that not less than ten 
thousand miles of mountain railway in 
the Western States will be electrified 
within the next few years, because of 
the step taken by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway, and 
that the Government, through Secre- 
tary Fisher, has done a great deal to 
avert the waste which has gone on here- 
tofore, both by the failure to harness 
water powers and in the consumption 
of coal which will be needed by future 
generations. In addition to this, the 
danger of fires from coal-burning loco- 
motives in the great forests of the West 
will be avoided. Work on the St. Paul, 
he concluded, would begin at once. 
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PRESIDENT EARLING’S VIEWS 


The New York Times says: A. J. 
Earling, President of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, said that the in- 
stallation of the eelctrical equipment 
would be completed as soon as possible, 
and that the company expected to be 
able to dispense with the use of steam 
locomotives on that section within three 
years. The mileage to be electrified 
traverses three principal mountain 
rauges—the Belt Mountains, the Rock- 
ies; and the Bitter Root chain. 

The combination of water powers in 
the? section where electrification work 
is» to be done, under practically one 
ownership and management, is the one 
thing, in Mr. Earling’s opinion, that 
makes the projected improvement pos- 
sible. Short stretches of road may be 
electrified where the power is supplied 
from one or two developments, but in 
this contract it is provided that nine 
separate and distinct water-power sys- 


tems, to be connected through their 
transmission lines, will furnish the 
necessary power. Electrification of 


steam road on such a scale has never 
before been attempted. 





RAINBOW FALLS DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THE GENERATORS AND THE WATER 








SHALL NATIONAL FORESTS BE TURNED OVER TO STATES? 7%? 


President Earling gave it as his opin- 
ion that the Secretary of the Interior, 
in confirming the grant mentioned 
yesterday in Washington dispatches, 
had taken a greater step forward in 
the conservation of the country’s re- 
sources than had been taken by any 


previous Administration. Substitution 
of electric current for motive power 
over the mountains would not only con- 
serve a great amount of coal in the 
ground, he pointed out, but would pro- 
vide for the utilization of water power 
which has hitherto gone to waste. 





SHALL THE NATIONAL FORESTS BE TURNED 
OVER TO THE STATES? 


By Pror. HERMAN H. CuHapman, Vale Forest School 


timent has been growing among 

certain western men of political 
prominence, that the national forests, 
comprising 190,000,000 acres of land, 
and valued at over $2,000,000,000 
should be taken from the control of 
the National Government and given 
to the States. Bills were introduced 
in the last Congress to this effect 
and were favorably received. Con- 
gressmen from certain western States 
are publicly pledged to secure this 
transfer. 

The purpose behind this movement 
is fairly clear. The proposal is not 
prompted by a desire to continue the 
present policies of the Forest Service, 
under State auspices, but by a desire to 
break down and destroy these policies 
altogether. 

What does the National Forest Serv- 
ice stand for today in the West? 

The perpetuation of forests on for- 
est land by insuring reproduction 
after logging. 

Honest classification of lands, and 
the settlement of every acre of 
agricultural land, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Protection of the grazing rights of 
the small homesteader against the 
encroachments of owners of large 
migratory bands of sheep, and full 
legitimate use of the range. 

Actual use and development of 
water-power and retention of na- 
tional ownership of the sites, which 
control such power. 

Encouragement of legitimate mining, 
but consistent refusal to allow land 
to pass from national ownership 


Bo the past two years a sen- 


on fraudulent or wild-cat mining 
claims. 

Finally, the service stands for de- 
velopment of all resources as rap- 
idly as possible, and refuses to 
countenance fraud, speculation in 
natural resources, and exploitation 
to convert these resources into dol- 
lars by methods which would de- 
stroy their productiveness. 

The desire of the West is for develop- 
ment, increase in population, growth of 
agriculture, and the unlocking of her 
timber, mining and other resources, 
which will cause values of property to 
rise and bring prosperity. Were the 
opponents of the National Forests able 
to prove that its policies have arrested 
legitimate development, there would be 
grounds for complaint. But this they 
can not do. The Forest Service in the 
eight years since it took charge of the 
National Forests, has more than kept 
pace with the real needs of the West, 
and has aided in establishing on sure 
and permanent foundations every im- 
portant western industry. The west- 
ern States are cutting today, and have 
been for a decade, more timber than 
they can find a profitable market for, 
yet. the Service timber sales are rapidly 
increasing in volume each year, and 
lumbermen express their confidence in 
her business policy by signing contracts 
binding for 20 years. The Service has 
never refused to list land applied for as 
homesteads, except where land was 
fraudulently desired for the value of its 
timber, or was in reality worthless for 
agriculture, and has been so liberal in 
its policy that much of the land so 
listed has never been proved up on. 
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The Service is now engaged in listing 
all remaining lands of possible agricul- 
tural value, first selling the timber from 
heavily timbered agricultural lands. 
Under the national administration, the 
range within the forests, formerly in 
danger of complete destruction by un- 
regulated competition in grazing, is 
being greatly increased in productive- 
ness, and more sheep and cattle can 
now be grazed on a given area than 
before national control was established, 
while the benefits to the small owners 
of stock have been incalculable. Under 
the existing regulations of the Service, 
€normous water-power development has 
already taken place. During the eight 
years since the Forest Service assumed 
the management of the National For- 
ests, the force of men employed has 
developed rapidly in experience, ability, 
and understanding of the business prob- 
lems involved in forest administration. 
The Forest Service today has the 
confidence of the local population, de- 
pendent on the forests, who, almost 
without exception, demand the con- 
tinuance of the system and are the 
strongest supporters of the Government. 
Where, then, does the opposition arise? 
It comes directly from those who own 
or control large interests, and whose 
doctrine is and has always been that 
natural resources must be developed by 
private capital, free from all Govern- 
ment ownership or regulation, the 
reward for development being the abso- 
lute ownership and control of the re- 
sources. Such development is bound 
to prove in the end costly to the average 
citizen. 

The attempts to break down these 
National policies have been continuous. 
They have taken the form, through 
Congress, of suppression of publicity of 
the work of the Forest Service, ham- 
pering of promotions by a rigid statu- 
tory payroll, endeavors to cut down ap- 
propriations and deny needed increases, 
and repeated legislative amendments, 
some of a very injurious character, 
which have so far been defeated. In- 
side the Service there has been con- 
tinued pressure on officials to grant ex- 
ceptions which may be seized on as 
precedents to secure desired privileges. 
Suits to prevent the proper control of 
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grazing have been brought and lost. 
Along these lines no progress has been 
made by the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. Frankly these privilege-seekers 
are beginning to lose hope of success 
against a bureau which has consistently 
upheld the doctrine of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, in the face of 
their determined opposition. 

Despairing of success while the Na- 
tional resources remain in National 
hands, the representatives of these in- 
terests are now turning to State control 
as a surer route. What reasons can 
they advance to justify the transfer? 

What would the States do with these 
forests if they got them, and would 
they consider it an obligation to the 
public to continue the present policies 
of conserving the productiveness of the 
forests ? 

It is claimed that States should have 
the revenue from these resources to aid 
in internal development. But these 
States have already had the same land 
grants for school and other purposes 
that were given to other States carved 
from the public domain, and they are 
now receiving annually 35% of the 
gross receipts from the National For- 
ests; without one cent of expense for 
their maintenance. These payments 
totalled $714,000 in 1912 and will rap- 
idly increase. Five States each re- 
ceived over $75,000 for schools and 
roads. By internal improvements, do 
the States have in mind.the improve- 
ment of the forests? Decidedly not. A 
surplus revenue similar. to the revenue 
now derived from the Government will 
be sought to expend upon roads, schools 
and public works outside the forests. 
But it is a well-known fact that these 
forests are at present nine-tenths in- 
accessible, and that the Government is 
spending each year over $5,000,000 in 
protecting them, building trails, cabins, 
roads, and telephones and making them 
accessible. This work would be just 
as necessary under State control, but 
would the States be willing to forego 
their desired surplus and sink this 
money for years in these forests with 
the ultimate expectation of getting it 
back? The past history and present 
policy of practically all our States in- 
dicates that they would be more apt to 
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encourage a policy of disposal of the 
property without restrictions to private 
interests who are willing to do the 
waiting in return for the control, pro- 
vided they secure it at a bargain. State 
revenue would surely be the driving 
force behind State policy, and for a 
long time yet, this will spell forest de- 
struction rather than forest conserva- 
tion. 

Nor would the States be apt to main- 
tain a proper efficiency in administra- 
tion. They could ill afford to employ 
the same amount of expert assistance 
now available in the Forest Service to 
handle all the technical problems touch- 
ing forest production, grazing, engineer- 
ing and land classification. And it is 
not at all certain that States would es- 
tablish a civil service standard capable 
of resisting the powerful influences 
which have been so difficult for the 
National Government to cope with. 
Both technical efficiency and freedom 
from political control is absolutely es- 
sential to proper forest administration, 
State or National. The National For- 
ests must remain in the strong hand of 
the National Government, where poli- 
tics and spoils can not reach them. 

By examining the actual conditions in 
the various States today, touching State 
forestry, we may draw valuable con- 
clusions as to the probable results of a 
transfer. 

The western States, which have been 
in closest contact with National Forest 
administration, and have, in some in- 
stances, very large land holdings, have 
so far made no real attemps to institute 
proper forest management upon them. 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana 
have by choice given the control of 
their State forest fire work to men 
without technical forestry training. 
This has probably been due partly to 
politics, partly to prejudice against tech- 
nical training, and partly to a desire to 
prevent undue activity in forest con- 
servation of the State official, which it 
was feared would result from the ap- 
pointment of a technically qualified 
man. In California, whose law de- 


mands technical qualifications for the 
forester, the State has not been willing 
to finance a proper system of fire pro- 
tection, and far from establishing State 
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reserves, she long since almost entirely 
dissipated her State lands at very low 
values. These States might rise to the 
responsibility and burden of the Na- 
tional Forests by new laws and new 
organization, but is the Nation justified 
in taking the risk? 

In the East we have had more time 
to experiment with State forestry. 
Where have we gotten with it, and to 
what extent have we demonstrated 
that States should take over these Na- 
tional Forests? 

New York has a good-sized forest 
reserve of 1,600,000 acres, and plenty 
of timber, and had acquired a large 
part of this reserve before this National 
policy was even inaugurated. In the 27 
years since the State acquired her first 
reserves, has New York developed a 
forestry policy? Perhaps she might 
have, but for the significant fact that 
the public would not trust the forestry 
commission to sell timber and _ pro- 
hibited the use of all natural resources 
on her forest reserve by constitutional 
amendment. Within the last two years, 
it has been possible under a change in 
political parties, to discharge every man 
connected with the fire-protective force 
on these forests, except those holding 
to the political faith of the party in 
power, and fill their places with others 
as political rewards. As an example of 
civil-service principles applied in State 
forestry, this is rather discouraging. 

Pennsylvania has nearly 1,000,000 
acres of forest reserves, and by wise 
foresight has prepared young men in a 
State forest school to take charge of 
these forests. But most of this land is 
poorly timbered, cutover, burned and 
waste. Actual forest production is yet 
in its infancy on these Pennsylvania re- 
serves, and the State is wondering 
where the money is coming from to re- 
forest them. In spite of the efficiency 
of the Pennsylvania service up to the 
present, one of Pennsylvania’s forestry 
commissioners has expressed his serious 
doubts whether large and _ valuable 
timber holdings could be safely man- 
aged by the State without exciting the 
cupidity of politicians to the point of 
securing a few plums. 

Michigan has been struggling for 
years to build up a forest reserve sys- 
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tem, and the net result is approximately 
1,000 acres planted and two tracts, 
totaling less than 40,000 acres, pro- 
tected from fire, her remaining forest 
reserve area being without protection. 

Maine, with more woodland than any 
other New England State, still retains 
an organization under which her chief 
firewarden’s position is a political prize. 

Wisconsin comes nearest of any State 
towards attaining the ideal already se- 
cured by the Forest Service, but this 
State has made more progress in se- 
curing control of her government in the 
interest of the public than most States. 
In several eastern States forestry has 
been intrusted to non-political commis- 
sions and put in the hands of trained 
men, but in none of these States has 
the State yet attempted to establish 
forest reserves on a scale that will solve 
any of the large economic problems of 
timber production or watershed protec- 
tion, nor is there any prospect that they 
will do so for some time to come. The 
main object of State forestry in such 
States as Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Maryland and 
others, is to stimulate the interest of the 
private landowner in forestry, in the 
hope that private and not State effort 
will solve this great economic problem 
in the future. It is most significant 
that in the Appalachian and White 
Mountains, where a real problem of 
land control for the protection of water- 
sheds presented itself, the States con- 
cerned have with one accord turned to 
the Nation for aid, and the Govern- 
ment, under the Weeks law, is purchas- 
ing lands in New Hampshire, and in the 
States of Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia. 

The conclusion is fairly proven, that 
most State governments have not yet 
shown their willingness to manage 
property of such tremendous value as 
the National Forests, in a way to pre- 
serve and improve its productiveness, 
and that they could neither afford, nor 
would they be disposed to do so. State 
control would logically and speedily re- 
sult in the sale and disposal of this 
property to private interests, both from 
lack of funds to maintain it, and from 
the corrupt efforts to attain this end 


which would certainly succeed in some 
western States. As has been stated, 
most of this timber is not at present 
accessible, and could not be made to 
produce a present revenue sufficient for 
proper maintenance even of fire protec- 
tion. With its inevitable sale, the 
monopolistic holdings of the large own- 
ers of timber in the West would be 
greatly increased, and, finally, these 
lands would be stripped of timber at 
the convenience of the private owner, 
and the growing of future crops of 
trees would be dependent on whether 
the owner could see a profit in such a 
policy. How extensively, in the Lake 
States or the East, has the private oper- 
ator reforested his timber holdings? 
We must admit that their efforts are 
so far almost negligible. Would it be 
different in the future? And should 
the unexpected happen and these west- 
ern States be willing and desirous of 
maintaining their forests in a produc- 
tive condition, of what advantage is it 
to State or Nation to substitute for the 
present efficient force of experienced 
men, and stable set of policies, a new 
deal by which this force is disrupted 
and fifteen or more small organizations 
substituted, each with practically the 
same needs for specialists and overhead 
supervision. 

Has the Nation no interests in these 
National Forests? What are the prairie 
States to do for timber in future years ? 
The National Forests in National lands 
hold out the hope that timber crops will 
be grown on at least this fraction of 
the present area of timber land after 
private holdings have been exhausted. 

Stream control, which is attracting 
greater interest now than ever, is 
largely dependent on proper forest reg- 
ulation at the headwaters. Does the 
public desire the States to assume the 
responsibility for forests on the head- 
waters of interstate rivers? 

The passage of this measure would 
logically demand the repeal of the 
Weeks law and discontinuance of the 
present policy of land purchases in the 
East. Else if the precedent is estab- 
lished of giving away timber lands with 
one hand while buying back denuded 
lands with the other, what is there to 
prevent our western States from suck- 
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ing dry the orange and then requesting 
Uncle Sam to buy back the husk? 
Already there are indications that par- 
ties owning cutover stump lands in the 
West, unfit for agriculture, would be 
very glad to have the Government pur- 
chase these lands for forest reserves. 
There would be every possibility that 
conditions arising in these States would 
call for the expenditure of millions 
from the National treasury for stream 
improvement and flood prevention, to 
mitigate the damage sure to occur with 
the breaking down of forest conserva- 
tion. 
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The destruction of the National for- 
est reserve policy, which this movement 
contemplates, would be a blow to for- 
estry in this country from which it 
never could recover, would be a serious 
setback to the whole cause of conserva- 
tion, and would work untold injury to 
the permanent prosperity of the West. 
This is not a sectional, but a National, 
issue. Will the people of this country 
permit the entire remaining stock of 
National resources to pass from their 
control without a protest? 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS AND THE LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY 


By L. F. 


Or intensive use of the National 
Forests for the pasturage of live 
stock is a subject which has af- 
forded grounds for a wide range of 
opinion on the part of professional for- 
esters, nature lovers, and irrigationists ; 
and while we now have the fruits of 
seven years’ experience to co:firm or 
contradict the prophecies of earlier 
years, the Forest Service is still sub- 
jected to some criticism for the course 
it has followed. 

Reduced to simple terms, the princi- 
pal point at issue does not appear to 
offer much grounds for debate. Briefly, 
the question is whether we shall utilize 
or waste a natural resource readily con- 
vertible into animal products sufficient 
for the needs of some millions of peo- 
ple. For example, the stock grazed un- 
der permit furnish the beef required by 
over 260,000 average families, the mut- 
ton consumed by over 3,000,000 fami- 
lies, the wool required to clothe about 
one million families, hides and pelts 
enough to make shoes for several hun- 
dred thousand families, and by-products 
enough to meet the various require- 
ments of several million people. It is 
true that the Forests contribute only a 
part to the production of these com- 
modities, but that part is an essential 
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one, and if the Forests were closed to 
the grazing of domestic animals the vol- 
ume of animal products would be cur- 
tailed to an extent where prices would 
reach new high levels and the general 
supply would be inadequate. 

Viewing the problem solely from the 
standpoint of wealth production it 
might possibly be argued that the re- 
duction in animal products would be 
offset by the increase in forest values. 
Even if it were admitted that such 
an increase would take place, there 
are, however, two phases of the 
question, the importance of which can 
not be gauged wholly on the basis of 
money returns. The first of these is 
the growing demand for food products 
and the increasing inadequacy of our 
present sources of supply. In every 
type of civilization the need for food 
overshadows every other need. The re- 
ductions which have been made in the 
numbers of stock occupying the Na- 
tional Forests have been justified by the 
fact that they were temporary and prin- 
cipally for the purpose of restoring the 
forage productivity of the Forest lands 
to a point where the grazing of even 
greater numbers of stock would be pos- 
sible. If, however, these reductions 
were permanent and for no purpose 
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other than to increase the forest yield, 
the public, already suffering from a 
shortage of meat products and conse- 
quent high prices, would undoubtedly 
protest in a way that could not be dis- 
regarded. The second consideration is 
the present dependence of the West 
upon the live-stock industry and the 
dependence of that industry upon the 
continued use of the Forest ranges. The 
exclusion of stock from the Forests 
would impoverish, for years to come, 
many western communities that today 
are prosperous and progressive. 

A brief résumé of the causes leading 
up to the unsatisfactory conditions 
which existed at the time the different 
National Forests were created, and *he 
steps which have been taken by the 
Forest Service to remedy or at least to 
improve those conditions, will give an 
idea of the general problem. 

Immediately following the close of 
the Civil War and for twenty years 
thereafter the famous cattle trails from 
Texas to the North were lined with 
great herds of gaunt longhorns, guided 
on point and flank and drag by hard 
riders and hard fighters intent upon oc- 
cupying and claiming as their own a vir- 
gin empire of almost a billion acres— 
approximately, one-half of the total 


area of the entire United States— 
which held in its matted growths of 
luxuriant vegetation a source of wealth 
almost beyond computation. During the 
middle seventies and thereafter sheep 
from Texas, California, and the Eastern 
States followed close on the trail of 
the cattle, piloted by men less romantic 
and imaginative, perhaps, than the cow- 
men, but none the less doggedly intent 
upon sharing in the spoils of the open 
ranges. 

Probably few, if any, of the states- 
men of that time appreciated the possi- 
bilities of danger to the Nation which 
lay in this unrestricted occupation of 
the public lands. To most of them the 
movement must have appealed as one 
calculated to increase our food supply, 
our wealth, and our commercial power ; 
which it did, for it resulted in cheap 
meats and enormously increased ex- 
ports. Then, too, there was an absence 
of accurate data on the natural re- 
sources and apparently they were so 
great that the possibility of exhausting 
them seemed too remote to warrant re- 
strictions which might retard the devel- 
opment of the West. Even today, when 
the economic needs of the West are 
thoroughly understood and its natural 
resources are accurately classified and 
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inventoried, there is a large minority 
which holds to the opinion that the 
West can be developed only chrough the 
unrestricted exploitation of its public 
resources by private capital, conse- 
quently it is not strange that 40 years 
ago the stockgrower who first put p:1b- 
lic land to a beneficial use was regarded 
as a public benefactor and allowed to 
reap the harvest of the Western prai- 
ries without restriction or restraint. In 
its earlier stages the extension of the 
stock industry throughout all of the 
Western territory was unquestiorably 
beneficial, and if, at that time, Congress 
had placed some reasonable limitations 
upon the use of the public lands the 
problem of conservation would be in- 
finitely more simple today. 

In the absence of lawful regulation 
it was quite natural that the period 
from 1880 to 1900 should become one of 
spoilation. The pioneer stocikgrower, 
eager to reap the fruits of his eatlv ef- 
forts, increased his herds to the full 
limit of his ranges. Quick profits and 
swollen fortunes naturally lead to spec- 
ulation and companies were organiz2c 
to place incredible numbers of stock 
upon the range. As means of transpor- 
tation multiplied, settlers came in in- 
creasing numbers to appropriate the 
choicest lands and compete with the 
prior occupants in the use of the unap- 
propriated lands. As a result, the use 
of the range degenerated into a struggle 
in which only the fittest survived, and 
the permanent good of the industry was 
sacrificed to individual greed. Natural 
laws and rules of justice were blindly 
disregarded. The grazing lands were 
stocked far beyond their capacity ; vege- 
tation was cropped by hungry animals 
before it had opportunity to reproduce ; 
valuable forage plants gave way to 
worthless weeds and the productive ca- 
pacity of the lands rapidly diminished. 
Class. was arrayed against class—the 
cowman against the sheepman, the big 
owner against the little one—and might 
ruled more often than right. Deadlines 
stretched their threatening lengths 
across the country, jealously guarded 
by armed men; battles were fought and 
lives sacrificed ; untold thousands of ani- 
mals were slaughtered in the fight for 
the range. Probably no class of men 


deplored this state of affairs more 
deeply than did the stockmen them- 
selves, but they were victims of circum- 
stance and governmental inaction with 
no course open to them other than the 
one they followed. 

At the beginning the mountainous 
and heavily timbered areas were used 
but little, but as the situation grew more 
acute in the more accessible regions, the 
use of these areas became general, and 
in course of time conditions within them 
were even more grave than elsewhere, 
for experience had demonstrated that 
they were the choicest ranges and they 
were in strong demand. The mountains 
were denuded of their vegetative cover, 
forest reproduction was damaged or de- 
stroyed, the slopes were seamed with 
deep erosion gullies, and the water- 
conserving powers of the drainage 
basins became seriously impaired. 
Flocks passed each other on the trails, 
one rushing in to secure what the other 
had just abandoned as worthless, feed 
was deliberately wasted to prevent its 
utilization by others, the ranges were 
occupied before the snow had left them. 
Transient sheepmen roamed the coun- 
try robbing the resident stockmen of the 
forage that was justly theirs. 

This was the situation which existed 
upon most of the lands included within 
National Forests. Prior to 1905 the 
effort made to remedy conditions was 
a feeble one, based more on theory than 
practice, influenced largely by misrepre- 
sentation and false impressions, and 
weakened by long range direction. At 
the time the Forest Sevice took charge 
of the National Forests comparatively 
little progress had been made and at the 
outset the Service was confronted by 
the problem of range management in all 
of its multitudinous phases. 

The experience of previous years 
caused many careful observers to 
believe that proper principles of forest 
management could not be successfully 
applied unless all live stock were ex- 
cluded and this was advocated, but it 
was impossible. The welfare of the 
greater part of the West was intimately 
dependent upon the live-stock industry 
and this in turn dependent upon the use 
of the National Forest ranges, so ex- 
clusion of stock or even material dimin- 
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ution of numbers was impracticable 
from both a political and an economic 
point of view. The only alternative was 
to devise a system of regulation under 
which the forage resources might be 
fully utilized without detriment to the 
best interests of the Forests and the 
privilege of use equitably apportioned 
between the different claimants. There 
were few precedents to serve as guides, 
but stockgrower and Forest officer alike 
offered suggestions based upon their 
experience and gradually a system was 
evolved that in seven years of practical 
application has proved so satisfactory 
to the stockmen that a majority of the 
Western stockgrowers are today urging 
the application of a somewhat similar 
system to all of the public lands of the 
United States, and so effective in its 
protection of Forest interests that today 
the domestic stock within the Forests 
constitute a benefit rather than a men- 
ace. 

In 1905 there were 83 National For- 
ests with an area of less than 86 million 
acres. Now, exclusive of Alaska and 
Porto Rico, there are 160, with an area 
of more than 160 million acres. In 
1905 a total of 692,000 cattle and horses 
and 1,514,000 sheep and goats were 
grazed by 7,981 permittees. In 1912, 
1,500,000 cattle and horses and 7,551,- 
000 sheep and goats were grazed by 
26,500 permittees. The stockmen con- 
tribute almost a million dollars a year to 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
they strongly supplement the protective 
organization in the discovery and pre- 
vention of forest fires. The stock 
grazed contribute over $30,000,000 a 
year to our national wealth and by the 
consumption of what would otherwise 
be waste and highly inflammable prod- 
ucts, they reduce the fire hazard to an 
extent which more than offsets the 
damage they do to tree growth. 

However, while the volume and value 
of the products emphasize the economic 
necessity for the full utilization of for- 
age resources they do not in themselves 
constitute the standard by which the 
success or failure of the Service system 
of range management may be gauged. 
The proof of success lies in the present 
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condition of the National Forest lands as 
contrasted to their condition when first 
placed under administration, and in the 
present stability of that part of the live 
stock industry which depends upon the 
Forests as compared to its uncertain 
and somewhat chaotic state ten years 
ago. 
There are a few Forests, less than a 
dozen, where the difficulties of adminis- 
tration have been such that compara- 
tively little has been accomplished in 
the improvement of the range. There 
are approximately 25 Forests that had 
been used so little for grazing purposes 
that they have never been overgrazed 
or damaged. Within the remainder of 
the 160 Forests of the continental 
United States a most pronounced im- 
provement is to be found. Careful ob- 
servations extending over a period of 
several years have determined with ac- 
curacy the kind of stock to which each 
Forest unit is best adapted, the period 
during which it may safely be used, the 
maximum number of stock it will sup- 
port during that period, and the meth- 
ods under which the stock should be 
handled. As a result the depleted areas 
have become well stocked with valuable 
forage plants, the erosion gullies have 
rounded out and filled with dense 
growths of soil binding vegetation, the 
forest reproduction has increased, and 
the water-conserving powers of the 
drainage basins are at normal. 
Protection of the settler and home- 
builder against unfair competition in the 
use of the range has been the key-note 
of the plan of range administration 
within the National Forests and by ad- 
herence to this principle the Forests 
have been made to contribute very ma- 
terially to the development of the sur- 
rounding agricultural lands. Until the 
lands were reserved few of the settlers 
were able to make much progress 
against the overwhelming and often un- 
fair competition which they had to meet 
and in many localities they were almost 
driven from the range. As each Forest 
was established applications to graze 
stock were received not only from the 
resident settlers and ranchers, but from 
most of the nomadic stockgrowers, 
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the big companies and the non-resident 
users of the range, the total number of 
stock often being two or even three 
times as great as the number for which 
range could be provided. The weighing 
of conflicting claims, the sifting of true 
statements from false, the equitable ap- 
portionment of privileges all presented 
questions of unusual difficulty. Prior 
use was recognized to an extent which 
prevented depreciation in established 
values, but special consideration was 
given to the ownership of improved 
ranch property in or near the Forest 
and used in connection with the Forest 
range, while adequate provision was 
made for the recognition of the new 
settler who required limited grazing 
privileges in order to make his ranch 
productive. 

Today all but a negligible percentage 
of the grazing permittees are resident 
ranch owners who graze their stock in 
connection with their ranches. The 
transient stockman occurs but rarely 
within the Forests, and then only on 
ranges which no resident desires to use. 
The established permittee is just as cer- 
tain of his Forest range as he is of his 
own hay field; there is no need for 
heart-breaking races with weak and suf- 
fering stock against others who other- 
wise may get possession; no need to 
watch not only profits but principal 
vanish into thin air as stock die on 
drought-stricken ranges; and no need 
for the stockman to arm himself and 
defend by force the ranges upon which 
he is dependent for the maintenance of 
his home and family. The Forest Serv- 
ice has eliminated the need for this, and 
it has done more. It has destroyed 
over 30,000 predatory animals and in 
so doing has saved hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, ‘of dollars to the 
stockgrower. By enforcing state and 
federal quarantine measures it has pre- 
vented the spread of animal diseases 
and thus reduced loss within the For- 
ests to a minimum. By determining 
and marking areas containing poisonous 
plants another source of loss has been 
robbed of its dangers. The presence 
of Forest officers on the ranges lessens 
the opportunities for theft. The re- 


quirements of improved methods of 
handling stock, proper salting, and con- 
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formance with state laws has resulted 
in larger increases, heavier stock, and 
lower expenses. Under these condi- 
tions the stockgrowers can build for the 
future, they can improve the quality of 
their stock, develop their ranches, and 
do their full part in feeding and cloth- 
ing the nation. There has been no 
more fitting and convincing demonstra- 
tion of the correctness of the principles 
of conservation advocated by this asso- 
ciation than that which is afforded by 
the live-stock industry within the Na- 
tional Forests. 

However, this is not the end—in 
fact, not much more than the beginning. 
A careful classification and inventory 
of the forage resources of the forests 
is now under way and already a total 
area of 3,350,000 acres has been cov- 
ered by an intensive grazing recon- 
naissance. Every factor influencing the 
production or use of forage is noted 
and recorded. The plants composing 
the cover of herbaceous vegetation are 
collected and identified and the eco- 
nomic value is determined. Over 5,000 
specimens have been so treated. Every 
feature of range development is receiv- 
ing careful study, and the construction 
of permanent improvements designed 
to protect and improve the forest lands 
or to facilitate the handling of permit- 
ted stock has progressed practically 
without cessation. Sources of water 
supply to the number of 824 have been 
developed ; 665 miles of drift and divi- 
sion fence has been erected ; 358 corrals 
have been constructed; 1,617 miles of 
wagon road and over 18,000 miles of 
trail have been built; and several thou- 
sand acres of land have been freed of 
prairie dogs. Experimental studies in 
artificial reseeding have been conducted 
upon almost 600 separate tracts. In- 
tensive studies of methods of natural 
regeneration of depleted ranges; of the 
effects of grazing upon the water con- 
serving and forest producing powers of 
the lands; of means of reducing losses 
of livestock; and of more economical 
and less harmful methods of handling 
livestock upon forest lands have been 
conducted for several years. 

In this work the Forest Service is 
receiving the support and hearty co- 
operation of the stockgrowers them- 
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selves, who are increasingly apprecia- 
tive of the improvement in range con- 
ditions which has been effected by the 
efforts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At the present time 84 associa- 
tions of stockgrowers receive official 
recognition from the Service and 
actively co-operate in all work of pro- 
gressive character. 

To sum up, the grazing business 
within the National Forests is being 
managed along the lines which would 


be followed by the best type of public 
service corporation. ‘The natural re- 
sources are being fully utilized, but with 
a view to their perpetuation and devel- 
opment. The consumer receives every 
possible consideration, his interests are 
safeguarded, and he shares in every 
benefit. In view of the conditions 
which admittedly exist today the claim 
may safely be made that in its practical 
application conservation is unquestion- 
ably constructive and affirmative. 
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February 3—Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Sales- 
men, at Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. M. Jessop, 
secretary, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 
February 4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ont. Annual meeting. 
February 4-5—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cine’nnati, O. 
February 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
February 5—Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, Ottawa, Ont. Annual business meeting. 
February 11—Western 
ers’ Association, Svokane, Wash. 


Manufactur- 
Quarterly 


Pine 


meeting. 

February 11-12-13—Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at the Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. George K. Smith, St. 
Louis, Ma, secretary. 

February 11-13—Illinois Lumber and Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ “Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 12—Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Southern New England, Hotel 
Garde, Hartford, Conn. 

February 12-13—Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association (of Canada), Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual meeting. 

February 13-15—Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Masonic Temple, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 19-20—Annual meeting of the 


Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
J. Crow Taylor, secretary, Louisville, Ky. 

February 26—Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 28—Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northern Forest Protective As- 
sociation, Marquette, Mich. Annual meet- 
ing. 

March 6-7—Annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
E. F. Perry, secretary, 66 Broadway, New 
York City. 

April—Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meet- 
ing. 

April 8-9-10—The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, at Beaumont, Tex. J. C. Dionne, 
Houston, secretary. 

April 10—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 10-12—National Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers, American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers, Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

May—National 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers’ 
Annual meet- 


Lumber 


ing. 


June 5-6—National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
Annual meeting, 








LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE’ 


By Hon. Assury F. 


LEVER, 


Member of the Agricultural Committee of the House 


R. CHAIRMAN and Gentlemen. 
(D To conserve something is to pre- 

serve it for posterity, and a man 
who cannot live beyond his own life is 
not living at all, and that, to my mind, 
is the keynote and the fundamental 
idea of this whole conservation move- 
ment. When I came to Congress about 
twelve years ago as a mere boy I was 
struck with that idea and fell under 
the spell of the leadership of the men 
in Washington who had consecrated 
their lives to the proposition of con- 
serving to the American people the 
great forests of this country. I was so 
much impressed with that idea that I 
was one of the authors of what is now 
known as the Weeks Bill, taking over 
the mountain ranges of the New Eng- 
land and Southern States and conserv- 
ing them to the American public. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

We have an area of something like 
170,000,000 acres in the national for- 
ests. That is larger than the State of 
South Carolina. What we shall do 
with it, how we shall deal with it, 
whether we shall turn it over to the 
States, whether we shall turn it over to 
private interests to be exploited and 
used, or whether we shall conserve it 
for the American people for all times 
are questions that the next Congress 
will decide. We are entering upon a 
new administration.. For more than 
fifteen years the opposition party has 
had control of the Government. I think 
it only fair to say with respect to fores- 
try at least, that through the energy, 
activity and the alertness of the Agri- 
cultural Committee your program of 
conservation has been fairly well car- 
ried out. (Applause. ) 

What will be the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Senate and in the 
House in the next Congress with ref- 
erence to this great policy of conserva- 
tion, not only the conservation of the 
forests that we now have, but of the 
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problems of the conservation of the 
world and of the earth and of the ever 
great questions that enter into Ameri- 
can life, is a question that might well 
be considered by a body of as intelli- 
gent men as is gathered here tonight. 
I do not know what may be in store for 
us, but I hope, as a matter of promo- 
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tion, to be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the next Con- 
gress. (Applause.) I measure my 
words when I say them, that if I am 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and an attempt should be 
made directly or indirectly, secretly or 
in open to stop this great movement for 
the preservation of the American for- 
ests for the American people, and the 
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American soil for the American people, 
that I shall be constrained as chair- 
niaii of that committee to go back a few 
years and canonize that kind of a prop- 
osition. (Applause.) In such an effort 
I Lelieve that [ state the will of *the 
unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture. (Ap- 
plause.) We are spending something 
like $5,000,000 annually in the matter 
of forest preservation and in a study 
of timber and all of its related subjects. 
The agricultural committee is not going 
to be parsimonious this year. It will 
not be parsimonious next year. We 
are going to see to it that no insidious 
effort to steer us away from the correct 
attitude shall succeed. ( Applause.) 

Personally, perhaps, I go further 
than some of my associates on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I not only stand 
for the preservation of the American 
forests for the American people in the 
broadest sense of that word, but I 
stand for the preservation of the water 
powers of the American people for the 
American people, regardless of State 
rights. (Applause.) I am a South 
Carolina Democrat, and that may be 
treason (Laughter), but I do not be- 
lieve that there can grow up in this 
country through Federal legislation a 
more destructive, drastic, overpowering 
and overwhelming monopoly than that 
of permitting waterpower companies 
to gobble up the waterpowers of this 
country and use them to their own in- 
terests and to the detriment of the 
American people. ( Applause. ) 

I do not believe that the American 
Congress, representing the American 
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people, as it does represent them, re- 
gardless of what the yellow press may 
say, will stand idly by and permit this 
great asset of all the people to be trans- 
ferred into the hands of a few people 
that these few people may live upon 
the sweat and the labor of the balance 
of the people. (Applause. ) 

The Democratic party, and I have 
been asked to speak on that proposition 
particularly, is not going to change ma- 
terially the policy that is now in vogue 
with reference to conservation ; if there 
is any change, it is going to be a change 
for the better and in the interests of all 
of the people. (Applause. ) 

The Agricultural Committee has 
never been a political committee. Mr. 
Haugen, from Iowa, sits here and we 
is a Republican. In the Committee on 
Agriculture we do not know whether 
he is a Republican or whether he is a 
Democrat, but we do know that he 
has devoted sixteen years of his life to 
the conservation of the interests of the 
American people, regardless of politics, 
and that has been the spirit that has 
pervaded the Agricultural Committee 
for ten years since I have been on it, 
and if I should be on it with the head- 
ship of that committee it shall be my 
hope and my purpose to continue that 
spirit of unity in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, that unity looking to the con- 
servation of the natural resources of 
the American people and their preser- 
vation into the hands of the American 
people, and that shall be the Demo- 
cratic policy so far as I know it and so 
far as I am able to carry it out. (Ap- 
plause. ) * 


*Address at the annual meeting of the American Forestry Association at Washington, 


BD. Ce fan. 8, 1983. 





TWILIGHT 


Ropert STRAIN, JR. 


The shadows of the tallest pines stretch longer, 


ever longer, 


And the winds that waft their whispers 
grow damper now and cold; 
And the mists rise in the valleys, always 
stronger, always stronger; 
And the dark tips of the tree tops show 
against the sunset’s gold. 
With a rustle of the forest and a fading of the light, 
And the silent calls and numerous of the 
swiftly falling night, 
And the hum of unseen voices as the 
wild things take their flight, 


The even‘ng comes. 





SENATOR-ELECT JOHN W. 


VERY member of the American 
Forestry Association will be de- 


lighted to know that Congress- 
man John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
the author of the Weeks bill, which 
has meant so much for the forests in 
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WEEKS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


the White Mountains and the Appa- 
lachians, and for fire protection work 
in many States, has been chosen by the 
Legislature of his State as United 
States Senator. He succeeds Senator 
W. Murray Crane. 
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WORK FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


By Henry S. 


An address at the annual meeting of the American 


Graves, Chief Forester 


Forestry Associat*on, 


January 8, 1913 


HE Chairman speaks of the posi- 
© tion which I hold, or the service 

which I represent, as the hub 
about which the interests of forestry in 
the country center. I had intended not 
to speak so much of the work of the 
department which I represent. It was 
pleasing this afternoon to look about 
and see some of the faces of men who 
participated in the early work of this 
association. I like to recall that this 
association is over thirty years of age. 
I like to recall that it was a part of the 
work of this association to bring about 
the Act of 1891 under which the Na- 
tional Forest Service was established. 
I believe that the work of the associa- 
tion and of the leaders at that time was 
in a large measure responsible for the 
establishment of that new policy. 

[ have some ideas regarding the work 
of this association along the lines of 
education of the people of this country 
to the importance of forestry, what it 
means and in a way, to dispel many 
misunderstandings which exist today 
regarding forestry. I am very much 
impressed every year by the tremendous 
amount of misconception of the pur- 
poses and methods of forestry, not 
only as pertains to our national prob- 
lem, the administration of our national 
property, but all along the line, State 
and private problems. You know that 
there are a great number of people who 
look on forestry as simply the preser- 
vation of trees and forests and for 
watershed protection. There are .a 
great many people who regard this 
whole question as a preservation of 
forests for their scenic beauty alone. 
There are many who will not concede 
that forestry is anything but good utili- 
zation and good logging. ‘There are a 
good many persons who believe, or pre- 
tend that they believe, that forestry is 


but the locking up of our timber and 
other forest resources from the present 
use for future generations. There are 
those who think that that is the right 
thing to do and there are a good many 
others who say that that is what we 
propose to do. In conservation outside 
of forestry, there are even greater mis- 
conceptions. It would not surprise me 





CHIEF FORESTER HENRY S. GRAVES, 
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very much if a good deal of educational 
work would not be required right in 
this room. I wonder how many there 
are who really have an adequate con- 
ception of what the problem of the 
regulation of the public range means 
or the principles underlying this ques- 
tion of a public regulation of water- 
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power sites on navigable rivers or 
streams. 

I have met a good many persons 
whose idea of conservation is that it 
has something to do with a row down 
here in Washington over the Cunning- 
ham claims in Alaska. I have heard it 
said, and not so very long ago, that the 
time has come when we do not need 
a national organization of this kind, 
that we have reached a period when 
we are simply talking about forestry 
and other matters of conservation in 
the past and that it is now simply a 
question of local application. In going 
around the country we see how little 
people know what we are trying to do. 

I believe that there never was a time 
when an educational agency of this 
sort was so much needed as today. 
There is a failure to recognize the pub- 
lic aspects of forestry. There is a fail- 
ure to recognize the national and the 
State functions in forestry, the rela- 
tive national and State functions as 
they pertain to this forestry branch. 
When we touch a public property we 
have to consider that there is going to 
be a responsibility on the part of every 
citizen in the long run, because the 
citizens are going to be called upon for 


public support of these enterprises, the 
public support of our national forests 
in their protection and administration 
and the public support of State enter- 
prises in carrying out those matters 
which are peculiarly State functions. 
That means that the citizens of the 
country are going to be called upon to 
test whether or not they are going to 
give this support and that means we 
have to bring to the people knowledge 
of what is needed, what is required and 
what the public interest needs in these 
matters. Governmental and other de- 
partments are more or less handicapped 
in diffusion of information. We issue 
bulletins and circulars which I am 
afraid are not always very widely read. 
We need an organization of this sort 
io carry this information to the people 
and I believe this association, which in 
the past has done so much along this 
line, has an immense opportunity, I be- 
lieve that it has a very great responsi- 
bility and I am very glad to see this 
recent rejuvenation of this organiza- 
tion, and as I see it it is going to ac- 
complish an immense amount for this 
development of forestry throughout the 


country. (Applause. ) 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 


EENLY interested in the impor- 

tant matters to be discussed ana 

in the vigorous work of the As- 
sociation during the past year, an un- 
usually large number of members gath- 
ered in Washington on January 8 for 
the thirty-second annual meeting, which 
was held at the New Willard Hotel. 
All of the action was concentrated in 
one day, the sessions being practically 
continuous, with the result that much 
was done and work of vital importance 
for the present year was outlined. A 
most gratifying feature was the en- 
thusiasm of the members who were 
present and the great interest mani- 
fested by the newspapers, magazines 
and lumber and paper trade journals, 
which gave a large amount of space to 
the business of the meeting and the 
addresses. State foresters and forest 


commission officers of practically all of 
the States east of the Mississippi were 
present, as well as several from the 
Pacific Coast, and there were also in 
attendance many leading workers of the 
Forest Service, while among the guests 
were the delegates appointed by gov- 
ernors of most of the States and by the 
presidents of various forestry associa- 
tions and other organizations interested 
in forest conservation. 

President Robert P. Bass was unable 
to be present, owing to matters of po- 
litical importance, and Mr. Chester W. 
Lyman, of New York, presided at the 
directors’ meeting in the morning, and 
Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lake- 
wood, N. J., at the business meeting 


and the luncheon. 


Following the preliminary business, 
which included the appointment of 
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DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH UNI- 
VERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA., WHO WAS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


ON JANUARY 8, 1913. 


Philip W. Ayres, C. R. Pettis and Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, as a committee on nom- 
inations, and Prof. H. H. Chapman, 
E.. A. Sterling and A. F. Hawes, a com- 
mittee on resolutions, Secretary P. S. 
Ridsdale read his report, as follows: 
THE SECRETARY S REPORT 

“The most important work during the 
year 1912 was the effort to make the 
Association self-supporting, and there- 
by to enable it to carry on, more satis- 
factorily, the work to which it is de- 
voted. This effort was successful, the 
year ending with every debt paid and 
nearly all of the old debt cancelled. 
In addition to this gratifying financial 
showing, the Association added 2,436 


new members and subscribers to its list, 
installed a new system of keeping the 
circulation and membership accounts, 
placed a new addressing and a new 
stencil stamping machine in the office 
and made the equipment for the trans- 
action of the office business thoroughly 
up to date. 

“The secretary mentions these facts 
first because it is now possible for the 
Association to publish its magazine and 
conduct its general campaign for for- 
est conservation without the necessity 
of appealing for donations to carry on 
this work, as was so frequently neces- 
sary in the past. 

“The outlook is that during the 
present year there will continue to be 
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a steady increase in circulation and 
membership, that the Association will 
be stronger and its influence greater 
than ever before, and that it will be 
able to do much more effective work 
than it has done in the past. 

“The secretary during the year has 
attended a number of meetings and con- 
ferences in various sections of the 
country, and this has not only aided in 
bringing the Association and its work 
to the attention of thousands who knew 
little or nothing about it and its activi- 
ties, but has also been influential in in- 
creasing the membership of the Asso- 
ciation and the circulation of the maga- 
zine and has resulted in widespread 
publicity in the newspapers and other 
publications, all of which proved de- 
cidedly beneficial. The secretary at- 
tended the Chestnut Blight Conference 
at Harrisburg, Pa.; the annual conven- 
tions of the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association at Louisville, Ky.; 
of the National Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Cincinnati; the National 
Conservation Congress at Indianapolis ; 


the Empire State Forest Products 
Association at Watertown, N. Y.; 
the meeting of the Society for 


the Protection of the New Hampshire 
Forest at Bretton Woods, and the ses- 
sion of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association at Seattle, Wash. 
At these meetings the secretary talked 
of the work of the Association, dis- 
tributed its propaganda, solicited mem- 
bership and secured support, and at a 
number of them resolutions were passed 
endorsing the work of the Association 
and pledging co-operation. 

“A special effort was made during 
the year to secure the co-operation of 
lumbermen and timberland owners in 
the work which the Association is 
doing, with considerable success. 

“During the year the Association has 
kept in close touch with the various 
State forestry associations, doing what 
it could to aid in their work, with lum- 
ber, timberland and fire protective asso- 
ciations, with forest schools, the United 
States Forest Service and with a num- 
ber of other organizations interested in 
the forests, endeavoring to impress all 
of them with the value of co-operating 
with it and in securing its aid in any 
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matters harmonious with its policy. 
This work has resulted in a much closer 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Association’s efforts and has secured 
affiliations which will be valuable to it. 

“The Association has been active in 
opposing legislation inimical to the best 
interests of forest conservation by 
means of general publicity by which 
protest against such legislation was 
aroused, by means of letters sent to 
members of iegislative bodies and by 
securing the passage of resolutions by 
influential organizations. During the 
presént year a special legislative com- 
mittee will take an active part in this 
work. 

“As for the matter of publicity, and 
its’ value in the work of the Associa- 
tion is great, the secretary has found | 
that lumber and paper trade magazines, | 
the newspapers and other publications | 
are generous in giving space when fur- 
nished with articles containing news of 
interest which is suitable to their needs, 
and by this means the fact that the As- 
sociation is in the field and is working} 
energetically in a great cause, has been 
kept steadily before the eyes of the 
public. 

“The secretary has during the year 
established connections with a number 
of agencies which secure subscriptions 
for magazines at special rates, and 
these have added, and will continue to 
add, subscribers and members both in 
this and in foreign countries. 

“The outlook for successful work 
during the coming year is bright ; much 
that is important is to be undertaken, 
the officers and the members are deeply 
interested, and the financial condition is 
such that the Association has now op- 
portunity for progress along lines of 
endeavor which will have a powerful 
influence in furthering the cause of true 
conservation of the forests.” 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


Treasurer Otto Luebkert read a de- 
tailed statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the Association, which was re- 
ceived with much applause and a vote 
of thanks. This report was then re- 
ferred to the auditors for their approval. 

Prof. H. H. Chapman, a member of 
the committee which investigated the 
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question of “State vs. Privately Owned 
Nurseries,” of which Mr. Frederick W. 
Kelsey is the chairman, read the report 
which was referred to the Board of 
Directors for action, and, with their 
approval, to be published. 

An amendment to the by-laws, pro- 
viding that directors be elected for 
periods of three years, five being chosen 
at each annual meeting, was passed. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page made a 
short address advocating the creation, 
in Washington, of a commission for 
the proper care of trees and shrubbery. 
This will be published later. 


THE NEW OFFICERS. 


Upon the report of the nominating 
committee, the following were elected 
officers for 1913: 

President—Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
President Lehigh University. 

Vice-Presidents—Joshua L. Baily, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. John R. Clancy, 
New York; Frederick A. Delano, IIli- 
nois; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Massachu- 
setts; Dr. B. E. Fernow, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Hon. Walter L. Fisher, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Henry S. Graves, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Everitt G. Griggs, Wash- 
ington; Hon. Hiram Johnson, Califor- 
nia; Hon. Asbury F. Lever, South Car- 
olina; Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Filibert Roth, Michigan ; 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania; 
Joseph N. Teal, Oregon; Hon. Oscar 
W. Underwood, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Robert S. Woodward, Washington, 
a ¢. 

Treasurer—Otto Luebkert, Washing- 
ton, 295 C. 

Directors—E. T. Allen, Oregon, 
three years; Hon. Robert P. Bass, New 
Hampshire, three years; W. R. Brown, 
New Hampshire, two years; Herman 
H. Chapman, Connecticut, three years ; 
Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Pennsylvania, 
three years; John E. Jenks, Washing- 
ton, D. C., two years; Otto Luebkert, 
Washington, D. C., one year; Chester 
W. Lyman, New York, one year; 
Charles Lathrop Pack, New Jersey, one 
year; Thomas Nelson Page, Washing- 
ton, D. C., one year; Charles F. Quincy, 
New York, two years; J. E. Rhodes, 
Illinois, three years; Ernest A. Sterling, 
Pennsylvania, two years; John L. 
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Weaver, Washington, D. C., one year; 
J. B. White, Missouri, two years. 
Auditor—E. A. Sterling, two years. 


DR. DRINKER’S GREETING. 


In accepting the presidency, Dr. 
Drinker, who was greeted with cheers 
and applause, said: 

“Fellow-members of the Association, 
I do not think I can just now say all 
that I feel. I do want to say very em- 
phatically, however, that I feel most 
profoundly the honor of this election, 
and I want you to realize that I feel 
just as profoundly and deeply the re- 
sponsibility that is involved. Thank 
God, the day has long gone by when 
the pursuit of forestry is looked upon 
in this country simply as the fad of a 
nature lover. Forestry is recognized 
throughout all our land as a most im- 
portant economic issue, and any man 
who is honored with the presidency of 
this national Association should accept 
it with a profound sense of duty and 
with a profound desire and promise 
that whatever power shall be given to 
him shall be used to the utmost extent 
in the forwarding of the interests that 
we all have so much at heart. Forestry 
is a pursuit that appeals not only from 
the economic standpoint, but from the 
esthetic standpoint. Forestry is a beau- 
tiful profession. I envy these young 
men who are coming on to follow us 
old men in this pursuit that appeals to 
the eye, the heart and the brain, and I 
think that we can well feel proud to- 
day of the magnificent showing that 
our directors have given us of the finan- 
cial progress which has been made. 
We can well enlist, under such circum- 
stances, for the united effort to serve 
our country as it should be served and 
as it can be served through the medium 
of this Association. I thank you again 
very profoundly, and I promise to do 
my best.” 


THE LUNCHEON. 


A luncheon followed the morning 
session and was one of the most notable 
affairs of its kind that the Association 
has ever held. Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack presided, and the guests of honor 
were Hon. Walter L. Fisher, Secretary 
of the Interior, and Mr. Gifford Pin- 
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chot, each of whom made addresses, as 
also did Dr. Henry S. Drinker, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh University, who was 
presented to the members and guests as 
the new president of the Association. 
The addresses of Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Pinchot will be found on other pages 
of this issue. 

At the conclusion of the last course 
of the luncheon, Mr. Pack said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association: I am sure 
you are all glad to be here, and I equally 
assure you that we are glad you are 
here. The past year has been a memor- 
able one with your Association because 
it has been one of steady progress. 
Your number of members is now 
between 6,000 and 7,000, and the cir- 
culation of your magazine has increased 
more than 2,000 during the past year. 
(Applause. ) 

“T am not going to make a speech, for 
I have on my right and on my left the 
eloquent gentlemen who are to address 
you, but no organization can prosper 
without work on the part of every mem- 
ber. You will remember that last year 
something was said about every one 
present going home and getting three 
new members for the Forestry Associa- 
tion. Now, I am pleased to say to you 
that there were many who went out of 
that meeting last year and went home 
and secured half a dozen. I want to 
impress it upon you that you are not 
good members, not good citizens and 
not good Americans unless you go home 
and get additional members for the 
American Forestry Association. This 
next year we are going to face the 
greatest fight in the history of the As- 
sociation. You will hear something 
about that fight later on. We have got 
to work together with unity of purpose, 
with patriotism and with self-denial. If 
there is anybody here who expects to 
get anything personal out of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, he will be 
sadly mistaken, but the Association is 
a great vehicle by which you may put 
some of your time and some of your 
efforts forward for the good of the 
country in which we live and which we 
‘love. 

“T am reminded of the good old Ger- 
man who used to work in a factory in 


which I was interested. This man came 
to me one day and told me that in his 
part of the town there were a number 
of streets inhabited by Germans and 
farther on there were other streets that 
were inhabited almost entirely by Irish. 
He said: ‘The Germans have got to do 
something about this, we are going to 
have a public meeting,’ and he invited 
me to come down. I went to the meet- 
ing, and when I got there I was much 
surprised to find my friend was chair- 
man of the meeting. He addressed the 
meeting and said: ‘Fellow Germans, 
we have got to do something for the 
Germans. Just look at the Irish streets 
—there is O’Brien street. Why, down 
there they have got everything; they 
have curb stones, they have pavements, 
they have gas and water, and they have 
got perfectly good sewers, and what 
have we got? We have nothing on our 
streets but mud, mud everywhere.’ At 
that moment another German arose in 
the audience and said: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, we are going to fix all that. I 
will tell you what we will do. We will 
put our heads together, and we will 
make a block pavement.’ (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, it would be dangerous for 
me to say anything about putting your 
heads together after that, but I want 
you to get so close together that there 
will not be any room for anything 
between you. That is what you have to 
do,—have the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation close to your hearts, and thereby 
you may be sure you are good Ameri- 
cans.” 

The addresses of Secretary Fisher, 
Mr. Pinchot and President Drinker fol- 
lowed. President Drinker’s address 
will be published in the March issue. 
He said, in concluding it: 

“To conclude, in this annual gather- 
ing of ours I think we can take encour- 
agement, and we shall take more than 
encouragement. We should commend 
very heartily the work that has been 
done in this association in the past year 
by devoted men who have been able in 
one year to bring about the financial 
condition of this Association which 
shows it today to be on so strong and 
solid a basis. We can feel today that 
we amount to something—we have a 
large and increasing membership, we 
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are financially strong, we have plenty of 
enthusiasm, and we have reason to 
think we have some intelligence in the 
membership of this Association, and 
we have our work cut out before us. I 
think we all feel we are ready to fall 
in and do our share of the work.” 
(Applause. ) 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Following the luncheon, the business 
meeting reconvened, and papers were 
read by Prof. H. H. Chapman, on 
“State vs. National Control of the For- 
ests,” and by Mr. W. B. Greeley, As- 
sistant Forester of the Forest Service, 
on work in the National Forests. 
There was no further general business 
to be considered, and, after the resolu- 
tions had been presented and adopted, 
the meeting adjourned, and there fol- 
lowed meetings of the new board of 
directors and the executive committee. 


THE EVENING SMOKER. 


Washington members of the Asso- 
ciation entertained the visiting members 
and guests at a delightful smoker at 
Rauscher’s in the evening, at which 
some one hundred and fifty were 
present. There were excellent addresses, 
popular songs and an appetizing lunch, 
and the evening was decidedly profit- 
able and pleasant. Mr. E. A. Sterling 
presided. There were addresses by 
Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester; 
Chairman John Lamb, of the Agricul- 
tural Committee; Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the National Con- 
servation Congress; Congressman As- 
bury F. Lever, who will doubtless be 
the next chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee; Congressman Thomas L. 
Rubey, of Missouri; Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri, and Senator Asle J. 
Gronna, of North Dakota, in the order 
named. 

Addresses were to have been de- 
livered also by William L. Hall, R. Y. 
Stuart and L. C. Kneipp, of the Forest 
Service, but the lateness of the hour 
prevented their delivery. They will be 
published in this magazine. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 


FORESTRY 


“1. Whereas, There is a movement to 
transfer the ownership of our national 
forest resources to the States wherein 
they are situated ; and whereas, 

“These national forests are practi- 
cally all that remain to the people, of 
our national timber resources, the bal- 
ance of which have been granted to 
States, corporations and individuals for 
private exploitation, and 

“Their partition among the States 
would inevitably lead to less efficient 
management and the substitution of pri- 
vate for public control, and 

“The present management of these 
forests by the national Forest Service 
is such as to encourage every legitimate 
use of these resources while safeguard- 
ing them from destruction, and 

“The national Government is expend- 
ing millions of dollars annually in pur- 
chasing additional forest lands and in 
improving and developing these forests, 
and at the same time grants the States 
35% of the gross revenue from existing 
national forests, for roads and schools, 
and, 

“The national welfare as dependent 
on the control of the forests on the 
headwaters of Interstate streams, de- 
mands national rather than State con- 
trol. 

“We therefore maintain that any at- 
tempt to deprive the nation and its citi- 
zens of their common ownership and 
interest in these national possessions 
would practically nullify all the prog- 
ress made in forest conservation during 
the past quarter century, and we urge 
rather the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the present able federal policy 
by increased appropriations, believing 
that such investments will eventually 
bear large dividends to the people of 
the whole country. 

“2. We urge upon the legislatures of 
the various States that they adopt the 
policy of acquisition by purchase of for- 
est tracts to be handled under for- 
estry principles, which shall serve as 
educational demonstrations in regions 
unprovided with national forests, 
and which shall supplement — the 
national forests in the maintenance 
of a permanent timber supply, the 
perpetuation of the water supplies 
and the continuation of the indus- 
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tries dependent upon the above. We 
also call attention to the lack of uni- 
form State action along forestry lines, 
and urge upon the States which have 
not provided laws and administrative 
machinery the necessity of such special 
legislation and appropriations as may be 
necessary to adequately provide for fire 
protection, education, insect control and 
other essential features. 

“3. It is resolved that the American 
Forestry Association is in favor of the 
enactment of State legislation permit- 
ting the practice of scientific forestry 
on the forest reservations on all State 
lands. 

“4, Resolved, That it would be a wise 
act for Congress to renew the appro- 
priation for co-operation with States in 
aiding them to protect from fire the for- 
ested watersheds of navigable streams, 
under the provision of Section 2 of the 
Weeks Law. The practical results of 
this kind of co-operation have been 
fully demonstrated. Unless this renewal 
is made available July 1, 1913, nearly 
all, if not all, co-operation under Sec- 
tion 2 of the Weeks Law must stop 
January 1, 1914. 

“5. We realize the serious menace to 
practical forestry in the continued 
spread of the Chestnut Blight and com- 
mend the action of the national and 
State governments in providing liberal 
appropriations for the control or possi- 
ble eradication of this destructive epi- 
demic and the utilization of diseased 
timber, and would urge concerted 
action by all States concerned in this 
matter. In this same connection we 
commend the action of certain States, 
particularly Massachusetts, in insect 
control and urge prompt action and 
full support of the quarantine measures 
provided by recent legislation. 

“6. Since the lumber interests of the 
country are the largest holders of for- 
est lands and since some of these in- 
terests, to the extent of the limitations 
imposed by economic conditions, are 
conserving their timber and giving in- 
creasing support to forestry reform, we 
commend the progressive action they 
are taking, particularly in the case of 
fire protection through co-operative as- 
sociations, and urge closer relations be- 
tween the private, State, and federal in- 
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terests and the national extension by co- 
operation of the forest protective asso- 
ciation plan. 

“?, We cannot improve upon the able 
and comprehensive resolutions of the 
Fourth National Conservation Con- 
gress on the important question of for- 
est taxation, and therefore reaffirm and 
submit this resolution which reads as 
follows: 

“*Holding that conservative forest 
management and reforestation by pri- 
vate owners are very generally discour- 
aged or prevented by our methods of 
forest taxation, we recommend State 
legislation to secure the most moderate 
taxation of forest land consistent with 
justice, and the taxaiton of the forest 
crop upon such land only when the 
crop is harvested and returns revenue 
wherewith to pay the tax.’ ” 


DELEGATES APPOINTED. 


The following were appointed as 
delegates to the meeting: 

Colorado State Forestry Association 
—Senator Simon Guggenheim. 

Empire State Forest Products Asso- 
ciation—W. L. Sykes, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Ferris J. Meigs, New York City. 

Forest Park Reservation Commission 
of New Jersey—Charles P. Wilber, 
State Fire Warden; Alfred Gaskill, 
Trenton. 

Indiana Forestry Association—Hon. 
William A. Guthrie, Indianapolis; 
Charles H. Barnaby, Indianapolis. 

Louisiana Forestry Association—Sen- 
ator J. R. Thornton, Representative 
Joseph H. Ransdell. 

Massachusetts Forestry Association 
—Edward S. Bryant, Boston; Harris 
A. Reynolds, Boston. 


Michigan Forestry Association — 
Wells F. Harvey. 
National Conservation Congress— 


Charles Lathrop Pack; Thomas Shipp, 
Indianapolis. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association—W. L. Sykes, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

North Carolina Forestry Association 
—J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
E. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C.; J. Cu 
Smoot, North Wilkesboro, N. C.; Al- 
ston Grimes, Grimesland, N. C.; D. A. 
White, Mebane, N. C. 
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Pan-American Union—John Barrett, 
Washington, D. C 

Pennsylvania Conservation Associa- 
tion—Dr. Henry S. Drinker, South 
Bethlehem ; Miss Florence Keen, Phila- 
delphia. 

Pennsylvania Department of Forestry 
—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, West Chester; J. 
Linn Harris, Bellefonte; Robert S. 
Conklin, Harrisburg. 

Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests—Philip W. Ayres, 
Boston, Mass. 

Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association—E. T. Allen, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Connecticut—Walter O. Filley, State 
Forester, New Haven. 

Florida—Mrs. Kirk Munroe, Cocoa- 
nut Grove. 

Idaho—Senator K. I. Perky; Senator 
W. E. Borah. 

Illinois— Edward N. 
Charleston, III. 

Iowa—Wesley Green, Des Moines; 
Prof. B. Shimek, Iowa City; Prof. 
L. H. Pammel, Ames. 

Kansas—Henry J. Allen, Wichita. 

Kentucky—J. N. Camden, Versailles ; 
W. H. Mackoy, Covington; J. H. Kas- 
tle, Lexington; J. E. Barton, Frankfort. 

Massachusetts — Prof. Frank W. 
Rane, State Forester. 

Michigan—Hon. W. R. Oates, Lan- 
sing; Hon. Junius E. Beal, Ann Arbor; 
Hon. A. C. Carton, Lansing; Hon. 
Thornton A. Green, Ontonagon; Hon. 
Thomas B. Wyman, Munising; Hon. 
R. Hanson, Grayling. 

Missouri—Dr. Herman von Schrenk, 
St. Louis; Dr. William H. Black, Mar- 
shall; W. E. Barnes, St. Louis; D. Aus- 
tin Latchaw, Kansas City; Capt. J. B. 
White, Kansas City; J. H. Himmel- 
berger, Cape Girardeau; James S. 
Garetson, St. Louis. 

New Mexico—A. C. Ringland, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

New York—George E. VanKennen, 
Ogdensburg; James W. Fleming, Troy; 
John D. Moore, New York City; 
Joseph F. Scott, Elmira; George F. 
Underwood, New York City; John R. 
Clancy, Syracuse; Prof. Hugh P. 
Baker, Syracuse; Benjamin F. Yoakum, 
Farmingdale; George C. Boldt, New 
York City; John N. Carlisle, Water- 
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town; Frederick H. Cox, Jamaica; 
Caroline Bishop, Portage; M. K. Dieter, 
Portage; George W. Driscoll, Syracuse. 

North Dakota—Senator P. J. Mc- 
Cumber, Wahpeton; Senator A. J. 
Gronna, Latoka; Representative H. T. 
Helgesen; Representative P. D. Nor- 
ton; Representative George M. Young. 

Ohio—Edmund Secrest, Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster; Prof. Wil- 
liam R. Lazenby, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; John Boddy, City Forester, Cleve- 
land; William Hodgkinson, Cincinnati; 
H. C. Rogers, Mechanicsburg; Horatio 
Markley. 

Oregon—F. A. Elliott, State For- 
ester. 

Pennsylvania—Robert §. Conklin, 
Harrisburg; J. T. Rothrock, West 
Chester; S. B. Elliott, Reynoldsville; 
Miss Mira Dock, Harrisburg; J. Linn 
Harris, Bellefonte. 

Porto Rico—L. S. Murphy, San 
Juan. 

South Carolina—Col. D. W. Alder- 
man, Alcolu; Col. Thomas Wilson, 
Sumter; W. A. Andrews, Georgetown. 

South Dakota—Hon. F. F. Brinker, 
Commissioner of Public Lands, Pierre, 
S. D. 

Texas—B. Youngblood, Director of 
Experimental Station, College Station. 

Vermont—Austin F. Hawes, State 
Forester. 

Virginia—Hon. George B. Keezell, 
Keezelltown, Va.; J. M. Goodloe, Big 
Stone Gap, Va.; W. E. C. Merriman, 
Narrows, Va. 

West Virginia—Hon. Howard Suth- 
erland, Congressman-elect, Elkins. 

Alabama—John H. Wallace, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala.; W. S. Harlan, 
Lockhart, Ala.; State Senator, E. M. 
Lovelace, Brewton, Ala.; John L. Kaul, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. E. A. Smith, 
University of Alabama; Frank M. De- 
Graffenreid, Seale, Ala.; H. K. Milner, 
Hawthorne, Ala. 














“THE NATION AND THE STATES IN FORESTRY” 


By GiFrorpD PINCHOT 


for conservation is just ahead. 

There is a movement on foot, a 
movement eager, alert, and well or- 
ganized, to wipe out the old dividing 
line between State and national action 
in conserving our natural resources, 
and to turn the national forests over to 
the States. Behind the stalking horse 
of States’ Rights there is preparing a 
most dangerous attack on the whole 
policy of conservation. It is an attack 
in which men of high principle are 
fighting side by side with men whose 
principles live in their pockets, and for 
that reason it is doubly to be feared. 

“For many decades the interests 
which prey on the public lands had 
things very much their own way. Dur- 
ing the early part of the 19th century 
the main purpose of our public lands 
policy was to provide a means for pay- 
ing off the National Debt left by the 
Revolutionary War. That was a time 
of small fortunes, yet during it, in pub- 
lic lands matters, the rich man easily 
had the advantage. 

“Then came a time—beginning in 
1862 with the passage of the Home- 
stead Law—when the dominant idea 
was to promote settlement. That was 
when ‘Uncle Sam was rich enough to 
give us all a farm.’ It was during this 
period that the great bulk of the rich 
agricultural Western lands passed into 
private ownership. During this period 
the idea was to dispose of the public 
lands, and land grabbing was easy. 

“In the present period the public 
ownership of lands whose protection is 
necessary to the public welfare became 
the master policy. Development in the 
interest of all was its object. The 
passage of the public lands and their re- 
sources in large amounts out of the 
hands of all the people and into the 
hands of a few of the people reached 
its largest growth during this period. 
Within the same period it has practi- 
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cally reached its end. That it has done 
so under national control is the root of 
the trouble. 

The last fifteen years have brought 
great changes. Time was when it was 
easy to get together great holdings of 
timber by the misuse of the Timber and 
Stone Law. That time has passed, 
and what timber lands remain in the 
public hands are nearly all protected 
in the national forests. 

“Time was when the great cattle and 
sheep barons controlled individually the 
grazing on hundreds, or even on thou- 
sands, of square miles. Now, under 
Federal control, the rights of the small 
man to the range on the national forests 
take first place. So they will soon on 
the open range still unreserved. 

“The business of locating school 
teachers, milliners, and waitresses and 
other absentees on public lands under 
the Desert Land Law has waned. 
Fraudulent mineral land locations are 
scrutinized as never before. The fake 
homesteader is observed and discour- 
aged. Coal lands are sold for some- 
thing approaching their real value, and 
waterpower sites and phosphate lands 
are reserved in the public interest from 
private appropriation. 

“The coal lands of Alaska will not 
fall into the hands of the Guggenheims, 
nor will hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of waterpower sites become the 
easy prey of the great waterpower com- 
binations, whose growth in the direc- 
tion of a single overmastering trust has 
made such progress in the last few 
years. 

“All of this work for the protection 
of the people’s property has but a single 
object—use for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. But use by the people is sharply 
different from ownership by the grab- 
bers. The grabbers are hungry, for, 
under the care of the Government, the 
people’s property is mostly out of their 
reach. 
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“To the men whose business of grab- 
bing has been stopped, the present sit- 
uation could not well be worse. Any 
change must be a change for the better. 
To these men the States Rights cry 
is a tool, and nothing more. Time and 
again I have been intensely amused by 
the perspiring solicitude of citizens of 
New York and Massachusetts lest the 
rights of Colorado and Idaho to con- 
trol the disposition of waterpower 
within their borders should fail of due 
recognition. So with their ceaseless 
care for the rights of the honest settler, 
whom the Government does protect, 
but whom the grabbers merely use. 
“The national forests are worth at 
least two thousand millions of dollars. 
It is a huge prize—safe from spoliation 
while it remains in the hands of the 
Nation, but possibly open if it passes 
to the States. We may as well call 
things by their right names. The bulk 
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of the agitation for the control of nat- 
ural resources by the States comes 
from combinations of capital whose 
purposes could not be achieved if they 
were avowed. 

“There are honest men, honestly mis- 
taken, who support this movement. But 
the movement itself would never have 
reached its present importance but for 
one thing—the success of the Federal 
Government in putting an end to land 
grabbing in most of its forms. 

“From the beginning it was upon 
the Forest Service that the burden of 
defending the conservation policy chief- 
ly lay. It is on the firing line now. Its 
defeat would mean the defeat of the 
whole policy of conservation, and the 
ultimate passage of untold millions of 
public property into the hands of men 
who do not need any more of it in 
order to be perfectly sure of three 
square meals a day.” 


*Address at the annual meeting of the American Forestry Association at Washington, 


D. C., Jan. 8, 1913. 





MR. J. E. RHODES INSTALLED 


MEETING of the Board of 
A Governors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in Chicago, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 8, at the call of President E. G. 
Griggs. The following were present: 
President E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Messrs. William Irvine, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.; J. B. White, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. C. Landon, Wausau, 
Wis. ; F. E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Ed- 
ward Hines, Chicago, III. 

The resignation of Secretary George 
E. Smith and of Manager Leonard 
Bronson were formally accepted, and 
J. E. Rhodes was elected Secretary, to 
assume the work of both offices. 

The most important action of the 
governors was the decision to accept 
the request of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to present to it the view of 
the lumbermen regarding the tariff on 
lumber. 


The matter of the national advertis- 
ing campaign was fully discussed, and 
on account of the amount of money 
required to conduct the same, it was 
decided to postpone action until such 
time as the money for the same can be 
readily obtained. 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
at a date to be announced later by the 
officers. 

As the governors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
constitute the board of directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, a meeting of the 
Board was held and Mr. Rhodes was 
elected Secretary of the Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Reports of Superintendent W. F. 
Biederman covering the details of the 
work were presented, showing the 
Credit Corporation to be in a very sat- 
isfactory condition. 











THE WEEKS LAW COLLABORATORS CONFERENCE 


By Louis S. 


N the ninth and tenth of January 
Yd following the annual meeting of 

the American Forestry Associa- 
tion there was held, under the auspices 
of the Forest Service, a very interesting 
and instructive series of meetings con- 
cerning forest fire protection. The pur- 
pose of the conference, as outlined by 
Mr. Graves in his opening remarks, was 
to secure a discussion of that section of 
the Weeks Law (Section 2, Act of 
March 1, 1911) authorizing co-opera- 
tion by the Federal Government with 
the States in protecting from fire the 
forests situated on the watersheds of 
navigable streams. It was expected that 
consideration would be given not only 
to the details of carrying out the law 
but also to the results which have been 
already accomplished as bearing on the 
wisdom of the appropriation already 
made and the desirability of extend- 
ing the policy through subsequent ap- 
propriations by Congress. How well 
these expectations were realized can 
only adequately be known by those in 
attendance at the meetings. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the proceedings 
of this conference when published will 
be given wide circulation and publicity. 
They certainly bear convincing evidence 
that the operation of this section of the 
law is proving an effective agency in 
the solution of the forest fire problem 
and that the work is being splendidly 
supported wherever it has been insti- 
tuted. 

Aside from the collaborators repre- 
senting the States co-operating under 
the Weeks Law,—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Washington,—the officials of all other 
States having a forestry organization 
were invited to attend. An invitation 
was likewise extended to the various 
timberland owners’ fire protective asso- 
ciations to send representatives, and 
such other organizations as the Ameri- 
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can Forestry Association, the National 
Conservation Association, the WNa- 
tional Conservation Congress and the 
Southern Commercial Congress. The 
response to these invitations was ex- 
ceptionally gratifying and _ indicated 
very plainly the deep and widespread 
interest in the subject. In all, there 
were more than forty persons in at- 
tendance, including nine out of the 
twelve State collaborators, besides 
members of the Forest Service. 

Each State is confronted with the 
problem of protecting its forests from 
fire, yet hardly any two States, because 
of local variations in conditions, develop 
their methods of handling this prob- 
lem in the same way or to the same 
degree. It thus happens that one State 
has found it necessary to develop espe- 
cially the construction of lookout sta- 
tions, another telephone construction, 
a third the construction of fire lines, 
and so on, with a large number of other 
fire-protective features. All of the 
States publish certain information con- 
cerning their protective work as does 
the Forest Service, and these publica- 
tions have a free circulation among the 
other States. Then, again, the State 
Foresters of the Northeast have an or- 
ganization and hold meetings at which 
various State forestry matters are dis- 
cussed. There has heretofore, never- 
theless, been no adequate means by 
which the various phases of forest fire 
protection could be taken up in detail 
and intimately discussed by men from 
the Northeast, the South, the Lake 
States and the Pacific Northwest. This 
the Collaborators’ Conference was able 
to do. 

The discussions were about equally 
divided between technical fire pro- 


tective problems and the broader gen- 
eral subject of co-operation, not alone 
among governmental agencies,—Fed- 
eral, State, county and town,—but 
among these and the railroads, lumber- 
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men, timber land owners and other al- 
lied commercial interests as well. 

With the exception of the opening of 
the Conference by Mr. Graves, a dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Peters concerning 
the 1913 allotments and the various 
legal and administrative provisions of 
the agreement governing co-operation 
under the law; a talk by Mr. Hall on 
the relation of co-operative fire protec- 
tion under the Weeks Law and the ac- 
quisition of land under the law; and a 
general summing up by Mr. Greeley of 
the policy and aims of the Service in 
the future administration of the law. 
The different topics for discussion were 
presented by the State foresters and col- 
laborating officials representing the dif- 
ferent states. Following are the sub- 
jects discussed and those who presented 
them: “Forest Fire Patrol,” by Mr. 
Cox, State Forester, Minnesota; Mr. 
Wilbur, State Fire Warden, New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. Besley, State Forester, 
Maryland. “Co-operation with Private 
Owners,” by Mr. Hirst, State Forester, 
New Hampshire; Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Wilbur. “Co-operation with Railroads,” 
by Mr. Filley, State Forester, Connec- 
ticut, and Mr. Pettis, Superintendent of 
State Forests, New York. “Co-opera- 
tion between the State, Counties, Pri- 
vate Owners and Federal Government,” 
by Mr. Elliott, State Forester, Oregon. 
“Lookout Systems,” by Mr. Hutchins, 
State Fire Warden, Massachusetts. 
“Telephone Construction,” by Mr. Pet- 
tis. “Roads, Fire Breaks and Trails” 
(contributed), by Mr. Griffith, State 
Forester, Wisconsin. “Slash disposal,” 
by Mr. Cox and Mr. Pettis. “Co-oper- 
ation in Fire Protection between Pri- 
vate Owners and Other Agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest,” by Mr. Allen, 
Forester, Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. “The Work and 
Aims of the Kennebec Valley Protective 
Association” (Maine), by Hon. George 
Otis Smith, Director of the Geological 
Survey, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. “The Spirit of the Telephone 


Agreement between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company,” by Mr. 
Rorty, Commercial Engineer of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 


In addition to these more 
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or less formal talks, several others of 
those present were called on informally 
by the chair, including State representa- 
tives from Rhode Island, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Mr. Graves spoke interestingly of the 
inception of the work, the purpose of 
the initial appropriation and spirit in 
which it was made, and the interstate 
character of many phases of the for- 
estry question. He urged the States 
which had been co-operated with under 
the law to furnish facts, detailed data, 
touching the results which had been 
accomplished to demonstrate the justi- 
fication of the policy of co-operative 
protective work. According to Mr. 
Graves, “the appropriation of $200,000 
for Federal assistance in fire protec- 
tion initiated a new policy. When the 
Weeks Law was under consideration it 
was maintained by some persons that 
greater results for a given expenditure 
of money would be accomplished by 
annual appropriations to aid the State 
in fire protection, than by the establish- 
ment of national forests by purchase. 
The appropriation of $200,000 was, in a 
way, an experiment to test the efficacy 
of this kind of Federal aid. I happen 
to have been a member of a party, which 
included several members of the House 
and Senate, which examined certain 
portions of the Southern Appalachians 
when this whole question was pretty 
thoroughly considered. I believe that it 
may have been the ideas gained on this 
trip that led to this appropriation of 
$200,000. There has been a clear recog- 
nition of the principle that in the great 
areas of forest lands which could not 
be acquired by purchase, there is a na- 
tional interest, and that there is not 
only a justification but a duty on the 
part of the Federal Government to see 
to it that these forests are protected. 
“There are many problems of forestry 
involving really interstate consideration 
in which our Federal Government can- 
not participate, on account of constitu- 
tional limitations; that is, unless there 
is a different interpretation of these 
limitations than heretofore has been 
made. I think the debates on the law 
show clearly that nearly every one 
recognized the interstate character of a 
great many of these problems, although 
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the Government is, through constitu- 
tional limitations, prevented from buy- 
ing forest lands elsewhere than on the 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

“The question comes before us now 
of what has been accomplished during 
the two seasons of co-operation which 
have passed. Before we go to Con- 
gress and request an extension of this 
appropriation, we must be able to show 
that this new policy, which was inau- 
gurated as an experiment, has produced 
certain definite results which justify 
the nation in continuing the work. I 
want to emphasize over and over again 
this national feature of the work. The 
National Government provides the 
money, and while the protection of 
navigation is the prime reason for the 
appropriation, the general national and 
interstate interests are a tremendous 
additional justification for the work.” 

Mr. Greeley confined his remarks to 
the specific aims which the Service has 
in view in formulating the adminis- 
trative policy under the law. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: “As has been stated 
once or twice during this conference, 
the work which we feel should be ac- 
complished under the Weeks Law is 
primarily educational. It is not possi- 
ble for us with this fund to do any 
great amount of real fire protection; 
$200,000 would not go very far against 
the big problem which must be met. 
What can be done, however, is to aid in 
demonstrating, in a good many different 
parts of the country, what is possible 
under systematic and organized protec- 
tion. Through this means we hope to 
secure for every dollar of Government 
money expended under this law the ex- 
penditure of three or four additional 
dollars from other sources. Broadly 
speaking, that has been the result. 

“We are particularly anxious to have 
some of the States in the Southeast 
enter the fold of co-operation with the 
Federal Government in this work. Thus 
far, we have invaded the territory south 
of the Mason and Dixon line only in 
one instance, and that State is Mary- 
land. We are practically sure this year 
of perfecting the co-operative agree- 
ment with Kentucky, and we hope very 
much it will be possible to do so with 
a number of other Southern States be- 


sides. So far as the Forest Service can 
assist these States, or any of the North- 
ern or Western States, in working out 
protective plans, all of the experience 
that we have had in that work will be 
at their service. 

“The fact that this work is in the 
nature of an experiment to test out a 
new national policy makes it absolutely 
essential that the results be such as will 
justify not only the action Congress 
has already taken, but the continuance 
of the policy which that action has in- 
volved. We have tried to make the be- 
ginning of this work so acceptable and 
so sure that there will be no question 
about its continuance so far as the ef- 
ficiency of that which we have done 
during these three years is concerned. 
We have also sought, in co-operation 
with the States and as far as our in- 
fluence could do so, to lay the lines for 
effective systems which would be per- 
manent, directing the use of our money 
to developing permanent and _ stable 
methods of control rather than methods 
which might be used for a year and 
then lapse altogether. It would be a 
very serious loss and a very serious 
mistake if the work that has been 
started should, for any reason, lapse; in 
other words, that this should be a tem- 
porary or spasmodic thing.” 

Mr. Peters, in discussing the present 
status of the Weeks Law fund avail- 
able for expenditure under the pro- 
visions of Section 2, mentioned that in 
the two years the work had been or- 
ganized there had been expended for 
protection $89,400; that of the balance, 
there had already been allotted for ex- 
penditure in the fire season of 1913 the 
sum of $74,000; and that it was con- 
fidently expected that through the ap- 
plication of new States, not now co- 
operating under the law, an additional 
sum of $15,000 would be allotted by 
the time the spring fire season opens. 
This will leave an available balance of 
$21,600, which amount is being held in 
reserve as an emergency fund to be 
used in any State or group of States in 
case a critical fire situation similar to 
those of 1910 and 1911 might arise. 
It will thus be seen that the original 
$200,000 fund will be exhausted with 
the present fire season, and that if the 
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work is to be continued and made a 
permanent feature of Government 
work, as the States feel it should be, 
an additional appropriation will be nec- 
essary. 

It is to be regretted that space will 
not permit a more extended account of 
the various discussions which took 
place. Nevertheless, those who are es- 
pecially interested can undoubtedly 
secure a copy of the complete pro- 
ceedings when they are printed. Any 
account of the conference, however, 
would be incomplete which did not give 
some consideration to the subject of 
co-operation in its broader relations, 
aside from the Weeks Law, since there 
was scarcely a speaker who did not in 
the course of his remarks voice this 
sentiment. 

Mr. Cox, in speaking of the forest 
fire organization in Minnesota and the 
way the people in the rural districts 
supported it, cited the case of over 
sixty organized towns which have voted 
upon themselves an additional burden 
of taxation for fire protective use, 
besides all other local and general 
taxes. With the money thus raised 
they hire fire patrolmen, who are given 
an appointment by the State Forest 
Service. In many of the small com- 
munities, also, the State rangers have 
been instrumental in organizing the men 
into volunteer brigades. These men 
select from among their number a cap- 
tain, and a definite plan of action is 
mapped out, that they may be prepared 
to handle a fire quickly and effectively 
when the occasion demands. Mr. Cox 
also spoke encouragingly of the change 
in attitude of the railroad companies in 
Minnesota. They have come to see 
that it is to their interest to take hold 
of and put a stop to the forest fires. 
They have come to this conclusion 
because they have been thinking about 
their losses, single companies having 
been paying as high as $400,000 a year 
damages as a result of fires set out by 
them. A general manager of one rail- 
road has stated that after having 


thoroughly investigated the subject he 
was convinced that his company could 
have afforded to have covered its entire 
right-of-way eight inches deep with 
gravel and then have been ahead finan- 
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cially at the end of two years. As a 
result of this change of attitude, the 
railroads are in most instances giving 
the State authorities splendid support. 
Another change of attitude of the rail- 
roads, and of the public as well, con- 
cerning the value of young forest 
growth, is also very encouraging. They 
are coming to see and to acknowledge 
that the young pine and other species 
represent a real value. 

Coming into one of the Southern 
States, we find the same spirit taking 
hold of the people. Mr. Besley re- 
ported a beginning in the larger aspects 
of co-operation. One of the large coal 
companies operating in the State has 
agreed to furnish a certain number of 
men for fire fighting, pay their ex- 
penses, and place them under the con- 
trol of the State fire warden; the State 
to stand any necessary additional ex- 
penses. The Federal patrolmen, work- 
ing under the direction of the State, 
get acquainted with all property owners 
in their districts, tell them about the 
work, and ask their assistance in pre- 
venting fires. They also visit the school- 
houses, get in touch with the teachers, 
and through them the children, which 
has resulted in a good deal of interest 
being aroused among the small land- 
owners in each community. 

The New Hampshire Timberland 
Owners’ Protective Association is a 
very successful organization and has 
been a source of great strength to the 
State forest fire organization. Mr. 
Hirst, in telling of its beginning, said 
that few of those who went into it ever 
thought it would last. However, dur- 
ing the first year of fall work it demon- 
strated so clearly the value of the serv- 
ice that it is doubtful if there are any 
members of the association now who 
could be driven out of it. The different 
ways in which this association aids the 
State in its forest fire work are by fur- 
nishing patrolmen, building lookout 
stations and telephone lines and carry- 
ing on an educational campaign for 
better laws, more care in the use and 
control of fires, and like work. The 
greatest advantage comes through the 
many uses to which the association’s 
funds may be put. There are no hard- 
and-fast restrictions on how the money 
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shall be spent, as in the case of Govern- 
ment funds, so that the association can 
supplement the State at any point 
where the State is not free to act. 

Mr. Allen’s talk on the work of the 
Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation was extremely interesting and 
instructive. Speaking of the organiza- 
tion in its beginning, Mr. Allen said 
that it was purely a lumberman’s asso- 
ciation and that there was some opposi- 
tion to letting representatives of other 
agencies, such as the State and Fed- 
eral forest officials, participate in their 
deliberations. That spirit, however, did 
not outlast one meeting, because they 
found these men, when they got up to 
talk had something to say, had just as 
many good ideas as the lumbermen 
themselves. Consequently, there was 
created by admitting these men to mem- 
bership what Mr. Allen characterized 
as the triple alliance, which brought 
with it benefits to each; to the Forest 
Service the support of State and pri- 
vate interests; to the lumbermen relief 
from the accusation that they were try- 
ing to put things through for selfish 
reasons; and to the State it became a 
shield from political agencies in the 
appointment of wardens and in other 
ways. Recently, too, the British Co- 
lumbian Government has been taken 
into the work. The movement thus 
has gained great strength in propaganda 
work. 

The activities of the association ha 
classified under four heads: First, it is 
a clearing house for any and all kinds 
of information concerning forestry in 
general,—forest fires, forest legislation, 
and the like; Second, it serves as a pub- 
licity agent for its various constituent 
organizations for influencing public 
opinion; Third, it is an alliance com- 
mittee for legislative work; and, 
Fourth, it functions as a diplomatic 
agent in bringing about harmony and 
co-operation among the various and 
sometimes conflicting interests. One of 
many agencies that the association 
makes use of in its forest protection 
propaganda is the public school. Each 
year the association gets out, among 
other things, some sort of a story, 
either fiction or something in the shape 
of a catechism, concerning forest fires, 
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illustrates it and gets the Governor of 
the State and Superintendent of Schools 
to permit the use of their names in a 
letter to teachers instructing them to 
distribute copies to the children and 
tell them to take these home to their 
parents. How effective this method of 
instruction is, was very nicely illus- 
trated by a little incident related by Mr. 
Allen in response to a question con- 
cerning that very point. The incident 
concerns a smal] boy who was seen by 
a man running down into a canyon for 
water which he carried up to the road 
in his hat. The man asked the little 


fellow the next time he came back what 
he was up to. He said he saw in a lit- 
tle book at school that a boy was just 
as good as a man at a fire if he started 
soon enough, and that he had seen a 
small fire by the road and was putting 
it out. 

Concerning the effect of the Weeks 
Law co-operation in the Northwest, Mr. 
Allen felt that the operation of the 
Weeks Law had gone a long way in re- 
moving such friction as had existed 
between the Forest Service, the State, 
and the lumbermen. In the main, it had 
for some time been possible to get the 
Service and the lumbermen together on 
the one hand, and the State and the 
lumbermen together on the other; but 
that there was a little politics,—State’s 
rights, and things of that sort,—which 
had kept the States from getting to- 
gether with the Service. However, the 
Weeks Law obliged them to get to- 
gether. The State officials had to get 
acquainted with the district foresters, 
the supervisors and the rangers of the 
Forest Service, and work with them, 
in order to carry the thing through. 
Now that the ice is broken, they work 
together very well. 

Truly in more than one sense the 
keynote to the conference was co-oper- 
ation, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that this is but the first of many such 
gatherings in the future. 








EASTERN FORESTERS AT LAKEWOOD 


HIRTY-FIVE members of the 
Eastern Foresters’ Association, 
together with a number of others, 

were the guests of Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the National Con- 
servation Congress and a director of 
the American Forestry Association at 
Lakewood, N. J., on January 6 and 7. 
They not only thoroughly enjoyed the 
stay at Lakewood, but made the meet- 
ing decidedly profitable by the discus- 
sion of some important papers and also 
by a tour of observation through sec- 
tions of New Jersey forests under the 
guidance of State Forester Gaskill. 
Their attention was called by Mr. Gas- 
kill to several forest types, including 
pines and hardwoods, which showed 
what could be expected if proper fire 
protection can be secured. In one type 
visited, including the lands belonging to 
a local development company, fires have 
been carefully kept out and the thrifty 
condition of the forest, as well as the 
abundant natural reproduction, showed 
the resulting benefits. Other types re- 
vealed, by their stunted growth and 
poor soil conditions, the harmful effects 
of the fires which had repeatedly over- 
run them. 

One interesting problem yet awaiting 
solution, according to Mr. Gaskill, is 
the results that may be expected with 
pitch pine, about the best species in this 
locality. At present it appears that this 
pine makes rapid growth for the first 
twenty-five or thirty years and then is 
retarded. The question to be settled is 
whether the apparently characteristic 
retardation at this age is normal or ex- 
ceptional. Should it prove possible to 
prolong the period of rapid growth, the 
production of this species would be cor- 
respondingly more profitable. Another 
matter discussed on the tramp was the 
usefulness of dynamite in the making 
of fire lines to check the spread of fires. 
Experiments are contemplated, to com- 
pare its cost and effectiveness with other 
methods of making fire lines. 

Speaking to his guests of the vigor- 
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ous action which the American Forestry 
Association is taking in the effort to 
divert control of the National Forests 
to the States in which they are located, 
Mr. Pack said: 

“We had thought that the National 
Forest policy was firmly established and 
settled. It had been made so clear, in 
the long fight to hold and develop the 
National Forests, that Federal control 
was essential, that the danger of fresh 
assaults seemed to be over. 

“Such, however, is not the case. 
There have been vigorous recent attacks 
in Congress upon the present method of 
holding and administering the National 
Forests. The argument is being ad- 
vanced that the States ought to take 
charge and that they would accomplish 
the same results. In the recent cam- 
paign men were elected to Congress 
from the Western States expressly be- 
cause they insisted that the East, which 
had squandered her own lumber re- 
sources, was now attempting to pre- 
vent the West from the free enjoyment 
of her forests. 

“This reasoning is, of course, very 
shallow. The Western States have re- 
ceived land grants greatly in excess of 
those made to the Eastern States. The 
West has already had her full share 
from the National Treasury. 

“Not only that, but the States could 
not possibly administer the forests as 
economically or as efficiently as can the 
Federal Government. To partition the 
forests among the States would mean 
fifteen or twenty separate administra- 
tions, instead of one, and a doubling, or 
even trebling, of overhead charges. Be- 
sides, the States, if they had the forests, 
could not afford, or at least would not 
appropriate, the money needed to safe- 
guard them. 

“Take Idaho, for example. In the 
great forest fires of 1910 in that State 
the emergency fund spent by the Fed- 
eral Government to combat the fires 
was $350,000. If Idaho had been com- 
pelled to cope with the emergency sin- 
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gle-handed, her forests would have been 
largely wiped out, with staggering 
loss. 

“Again, forestry requires a settled 
policy, extending, not over years, but 
over generations. Such a policy could 
not be expected from the States. Asa 
result, forestry would break down in 
practice, and the whole science would 
be discredited. 

“Finally, the worst of the whole mat- 
ter is that the interests behind the 
movement to partition the National 
Forests among the States are selfish in- 
terests. They want the States to con- 
trol because they want, and expect, to 
control the States. If they succeeded, 
the resources of the National Forests 
would be monopolized, or held for spec- 
ulation, or both, with loss to the present 
and the future. 

“All this is so clear that it would 
seem self-evident, especially with the 
record of the successful experience of 
the national administration to go upon. 
It appears, however, that the fight must 
be made all over again. Meantime, the 
public interests in the National Forests 
—with their 187,000,000 acres of re- 
sources, valued at $2,000,000,000 as 
tangible assets—have never been in 
graver danger than they are today.” 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the Association of Eastern For- 
esters, whose membership includes offi- 
cial representatives of the State forestry 
departments of nine of the original thir- 
teen States, hereby record our unani- 
mous protest against any movement to 
transfer the national forest, held in 
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trust for the people of the whole coun- 
try, to the control and ownership of in- 
dividual States. 

“We hold, from the experience of 
eastern States, that State departments 
of forestry now have a large field of 
work which should be covered in car- 
ing for the forestry interests upon 
State and private lands. 

“We hold, that the gift of over two 
billion dollars’ worth of national prop- 
erty to individual States is wholly in- 
congruous with the accepted policy of 
acquisition of land by the Government 
under the Weeks law. 

“We hold that the ownership and 
management by the national govern- 
ment of forest lands within States, and 
the continuance of the present policies 
of the national forest service, are of 
great benefit to the States in stimulating 
the practice of forestry on the part of 
States and individuals, and to the per- 
manent industries dependent on irriga- 
tion, lumbering, mining and grazing. 

“We hold, that the national interests 
affected by the protection of the forests 
on the watersheds of streams, and the 
maintenance of a national timber sup- 
ply for treeless regions, demand that 
the present national forest policy be 
continued. 


“We, therefore, urge upon the mem- 
bers of Congress the necessity of the 
preservation of the national forests as 
the property of the whole people, and 
that any attempt to deprive the nation 
of these forests be opposed as consti- 
tuting a serious menace to the entire 
movement for forest conservation.” 





STUDYING FISH BLINDNESS. 
The Forest Zoologist of the New York State College of Forestry is studying the causes 


of blindness in many of the food minnows. 


Material has been obtained from the Fish 


Hatchery at Constantia and careful study is being made as to causes, and methods of preven- 
tion. The Zoologist will spend some time during the coming summer in the State Ranger 
School at Wanakena, N. Y., investigating the fish of Cranberry Lake and streams which flow 


into it. 
time by the College. 


These regional studies of the fish life of the State will be continued from time to 








NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
oe New York State Forestry As- 


sociation was born most aus- 

piciously at Syracuse on January 
16, when sixty-one interested men be- 
came members and started the organ- 
ization on what promises to be a most 
successful career and one which will 
be of immense service to the forestry 
interests of New York State. Much 
of the credit for forming this associa- 
tion belongs to Dr. Hugh B. Baker, 
dean of the forest school at the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University and his able associates, 
who took general charge of all the pre- 
liminary work. 

The inaugural meeting was made par- 
ticularly notable by addresses by Dr. 
Henry S. Drinker, president of the 
American Forestry Association, and 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot. In addition to 
these speakers, there were papers by 
H. S. Bristol, on “Forest Mapping 


in New York”; by Frank L. 
Moore, president of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association, 


on “Forest Management”; by John 
Dennis, of Rochester, on “Branch 
Associations and the Kindergarten of 
Forestry”; Prof. Walter Mulford, of 
Cornell, on “The Farmer’s Interest in 
Forestry,” and Clifford R. Pettis, the 
State Forester, on “The Administra- 
tion of State Lands,” while in the even- 
ing, in addition to Dr. Drinker, the 
speakers were W. L. Sykes, of Buffalo, 
and Prof. F. F. Moon, of Syracuse. 

Dr. Henry S. Drinker, President of 
Lehigh University and President of the 
American Forestry Association, speak- 
ing at the dinner held in the evening, in 
giving a general review of forestry mat- 
ters, said in regard to the situation in 
New York State: 

“Forestry proper is the art of grow- 
ing, cutting and reproducing timber,— 
of seeing to it that our timber growths 
are cut and used at maturity and that 
proper steps are taken simultaneously 
to reforest the cut lands, for the con- 
stant reproduction and growth and 
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care of new timber is as important as 
its preservation or cutting. In this re- 
spect, may I say, as a friend of for- 
estry, that the policy of your good 
State in adopting a constitutional pro- 
vision preventing all cutting on your 
State lands has seemed to be, in some 
degree, at variance with the best uses 
possible of your great Adirondack State 
Preserve, where, with your 1,600,000 
acres of forest preserves, you lead all 
the States in wisely setting aside these 
areas for the conservation of your 
woods, waters, and wild game, and as 
a refuge and pleasure ground for tired 
workers. 

“But surely it is worth considering 
whether some provision for practical 
management and proper cutting out of 
mature timber would not greatly benefit 
these preserves and serve as an added 
object lesson to the rest of the country 
making your great Forest Reserves 
economically productive as well as 
serving other uses. It is a great detri- 
ment, not an advantage to a forest 
reservation, to permit it to go on, year 
after year, without cutting or proper 
care.” 

Mr. Pinchot, in the course of his ad- 
dress, said: 

“T should like to mention two things 
which seem to me worth while tre- 
mendously in this State. A_ single 
strong body able to handle with au- 
thority the things which we have been 
fighting about in this State for a good 
many years past. When in 1882 the 
first Forest law was passed in New 
York, and then, in 1885, the law was 
passed setting aside lands by the State 
for the Adirondack and Catskills Pre- 
serves, forestry in New York was a 
very vague and uncertain thing. The 
Commission which was then appointed 
furnished a temporary focus to which 
men and women anxious for good work 
in forestry might lend their efforts, and 
since that time, through all the fights 
which were so necessary in the old days 
to prevent bad work by the Forestry 
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Commission, through the passage of the 
constitutional amendment which pre- 
vents today the cutting of any timber 
on State land which was then well jus- 
tified, and up to today, there is entirely 
lacking, as I see it, one central focusing 
body that can say with authority what 
the people of the State say they want 
and do not want to have done. I have 
long been a member of the Camp Fire 
Club, and I had the honor to make a 
report as to what was needed in the 
Adirondacks, but there were others who 
differed sometimes in minor things and 
sometimes in important things as to 
what the Camp Fire Club thought it 
was necessary to do. Now, if by get- 
ting together, as you are doing, you can 
bring, as I understand it is not only 
possible, but will bring, the united ef- 
forts of all organizations and all men 
of good-will to bear on the tremen- 
dously important problems of the State, 
you will have done what seems to me 
one of the largest pieces of civic work 
now open to be done in the State. 
Therefore, it has been a great pleasure 
to me to come and wish you godspeed, 
for you have as large a future of use- 
fulness as any organization could pos- 
sibly have.” 

The officers elected are: 

For President, Dr. Nathaniel Lord 
Britton, Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden and Museums. 

For Vice-Presidents—Jacob Gould 
Schurman, President, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of 
The Outlook; Hon. James I. Whipple, 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Director, New 
York Zodlogical Garden; W. H. Vary, 
Grand Master of the New York State 
Granges; Chancellor James R. Day, St. 
Clair McKelway, Editor, Brooklyn 
Eagle and Vice-Chancellor of Univer- 
sity of State of New York; William C. 
Barry, of Rochester, Charles M. Dow, 
Chairman of Committee on Agricultural 
Education of New York Bankers’ As- 


sociation ; Hon. Calvin J. Hudson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; Mrs. Donald 
R. McLean, Honorary President. D. A, 
R.; Louis Marshall, of New York; 
Rush Rhees, President University of 
Rochester; Dan Beard, Artist, Member 
Camp Fire Club and Out of Doors 
Man; Hon. George C. VanKennan, 
Head of New York State Conservation 
Commission. 

For Secretary—Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
Head of New York State College of 
Forestry. 

For Treasurer—Albert T. Brockway, 
of Syracuse. 

For Executive Committee—Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, Ex- 
officio members, Dr. E. L. Hall, of So- 
ciety for Protection of Adirondacks; 
Warren H. Miller, of the Camp Fire 
Club and Editor Field and Stream; 
C. R. Pettis, Superintendent of State 
Forests; Professor Walter Mulford, 
Professor of Forestry, Cornell Univer- 
sity; W. L. Sykes, President Emporium 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; John 
Dennis, editorial writer, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle; Professor 
Frank F. Moon, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry; Spencer Kellogg, of 
Utica. 

The resolutions vigorously sustained 
the present ownership and control of 
the National Forests; advocated the 
classification under the civil-service law 
of the forest employees of the State; 
commended the State for the efforts to 
conserve its forest interests in the Ad- 
irondacks and the Catskills and the 
proper utilization of the lands of State 
institutions ; endorsed the forestry work 
of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, and extended cordial 
recognition to Dean Hugh P. Baker for 
his energetic work towards securing the 
formation of the association, and to 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot for his work in 
the interests of forest conservation. 





BLIGHT IN FAIRMOUNT PARK. 


Chestnut blight has so destroyed trees in portions of Fairmount Park that Superintendent 
Vodges recommended to the Park Commission that 1482 dead trees must be removed to pro- 
tect the forests and 5000 young trees for underplanting be purchased, all of which will cost 
$25,000. He recommended that this money be set aside out of the 1913 appropriation for re- 


newing trees. 


The trees along the Wissahickon are reported in good condition. 














LOUISIANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


against proposed legislation for 

turning the national forests over 
to the States were adopted at the fourth 
annual meeting of the Louisiana State 
Forestry Association held at Baton 
Rouge, La., on January 13 and 14. 
These resolutions were: 

“Resolved, That the Louisiana For- 
estry Association is unalterably op- 
posed to the transfer of the national 
forests and other resources now under 
Federal control to the several States, 
because the association feels that it is 
only a step toward turning the vast 
public resources over to private and 
monopolistic control, and, 

“Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution, suitably authenticated, be sent 
to the president, presiding officer of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to the Louisi- 
ana senators and representatives in 
Congress.” 

The establishment of a national for- 
est of 100,000 acres within the bounda- 
ries of Louisiana was urged. 

Two minor resolutions were adopted, 
favoring the conversion of overflow 
lands for forestation as a means of re- 
paying owners for damages done by 
floods caused in recent years by the 
levee systems, and that the Louisiana 
Forestry Association memorialize the 
conservation commission of Louisiana 
to employ a trained forester to assist 
the conservation commission in advan- 
cing forestry in Louisiana, in accord- 
ance with the acts of the general 
assembly. 

Another resolution provided that the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress be 
asked to obtain, if possible, an addi- 
tional appropriation to be expended 
under the terms of the Weeks Law in 
the protection of forested watersheds 
at the headwaters of navigable streams. 

Mrs. Avery, the secretary, reported: 

“We have kept our organization in 
touch with kindred interests through 
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the AMERICAN Forestry Magazine and 
other periodicals. 

“We have acted as distributing agent 
for seeds, plants, etc., between the 
Government and the citizens. 

“In the summer of 1911 my atten- 
tion was called to the destruction of 
our pine forests in the South by the 
Southern pine beetle, which is consid- 
ered worse than forest fires. I took 
the matter up with our Conservation 
Commission, sent information t> mem- 
bers of the Forestry Association, to the 
Lumber Trade Journal, and Prof. J. G. 
Lee took it up as a part of the work in 
Forestry at the University. I was in- 
vited by Mr. A. D. Hopkins, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the meeting of 
the Southern Commercial Congress at 
Atlanta and take part in the discus- 
sion on this subject, but was no able 
to go at the time. The collecting of 
tree seeds and their distribution to 
those persons desiring to plant them, is 
one of the features of the association’s 
work. New tree seeds, whicn the Cov- 
ernment is anxious to introduce m the 
South, are sent to the secretary, and 
this year some were given to school 
children with instructions regarding 
planting of same. The secretary planted 
some of these seeds, and now has a 
variety of new trees growing. The 
seeds usually arrive in January and can 
be secured by anyone upon application 
to the association’s secretary. 

“Tt is understood that the Mississippi 
River Commission will most likely rec- 
ommend the conversion of overflow 
lands from Bayou Sara to Baton Rouge 
on the east bank into a National Forest 
Reserve, for it is not deemed practicable 
to levee this stretch. The purchase of 
overflow lands for forestration is in- 
tended as a means of repaying owners 
for damages done by the floods ca:1sed 
in recent years by the levee system.” 


Officers of the association for the 
year 1913 are as follows: 








A CONGRESS OF FORESTRY 


President—Henry E. Hardtner, Ura- 
nia. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. A. B. 
Avery, Shreveport. 

Vice-Presidents—W. O. Hart, New 
Orleans; Lieutenant Governor T. C. 
Barret, Shreveport; M. L. Alexander, 
Alexandria. 

Executive Council at Large—Pro- 
fessor J. G. Lee, Baton Rouge; Harry 
T. Gamble, New Orleans; Fred J. 
Grace, Baton Rouge. 

Executive Council—First congres- 
sional district, Albert Estopinal, Jr,; 
Second district, J. A. Dayries; Third 
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district, Professor A. T. Garens; 
Fourth district, W. E. Glassell; Fifth 
district, Joseph E. Ransdell; Sixth dis- 
trict, W. H. Sullivan; Seventh district, 
Sam T. Woodring; Eighth district, 
S. J. Carpenter. 

The ladies of the Civic Association 
gave a reception for Mrs. Avery, the 
energetic secretary-treasurer, Monday 
afternoon, in appreciation of the 
Shreveport woman’s work for the For- 
estry Association as well as a recogni- 
tion of her splendidly effective personal 
efforts for forest conservation. 





A CONGRESS 


N International Congress of For- 
estry will be held in Paris, under 


the auspices of the Touring Club 
of France, from June 16 to 20, 1913, 
with the object of uniting all those who 
are interested in forestry. A number 
of conferences will be held at which, 
by means of addresses and papers, the 
more important economical and tech- 
nical problems of forestry will be taken 
up and inquiry made into legislative 
and administrative reforms which seem 
necessary to insure the conservation of 
forests, the restoration of denuded 
mountains, and the improvement of 
waste lands. The practice of forestry 
by private owners will receive consid- 
eration in the same way, and an at- 
tempt will be made to point out meth- 
ods of management calculated to relieve 
some of the difficulties confronting this 
class of ownership. 

In addition to the regular discussions 
in conferences a program of travel has 
been arranged for. Under the guid- 
ance of French forest officials the for- 
ests of Rouen and Grenoble will be vis- 
ited. This program is divided into five 
sections as follows: (1) Silviculture, 
(2) Forest economy, (3) Utilization, 


OF FORESTRY 


(4), General touring of the forests to 
include inspection of engineering drain- 
age, fixation of dunes, etc., and (5) 
Forests in their relation to the develop- 
ment of touring and in their value for 
educational and aesthetic purposes. In 
this way delegates may choose at will 
those excursions which are of especial 
interest to them. 

The Congress is open to all forestry 
societies and organizations which desire 
representation, and to individuals as 
well who have no connection with such 
organizations. Any person wishing to 
attend should address his request to 
the headquarters of the Touring Club 
of France, 65 Ave. de la Grande- 
Armée, Paris, indicating the work in 
which he is particularly interested. The 
request must be accompanied by a 
postal money order for 20 francs. This 
fee is due for each delegate and en- 
titles him to a membership card permit- 
ting the holder to attend and take part 
in all conferences, and to receive free 
the minutes and other publications em- 
anating from the Congress. The mem- 
bership fee does not, of course, apply 
to the expenses connected with the ex- 
cursions. 





A BOOKLET WORTH HAVING 


J. D. Lacey & Company, the widely known timber land factors, have issued a very 
interesting booklet called “Pointers” which is well written, well illustrated and well printed. 
It appeals not only to the lumber manufacturer and to the investor, but to all who are 
interested in forestry and lumbering. One portion treats of the science of timber valuation 
and the other calls the attention of readers to a number of pertinent facts. It is a booklet 
well worth having. 








NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


HERE was held at Raleigh, N. C., 
on January 16, the third annual 
convention of the North Carolina 

Forestry Association, an organization 
which has done much to arouse interest 
in forest conservation in North Caro- 
lina and which promises to do still more 
important work in the future under the 
able direction of its excellent officers. 

Governor Craig welcomed the for- 
esters in behalf of the State. Presi- 
dent E. B. Wright in his address made 
an earnest plea for the general assem- 
bly of the State to provide for State 
firewardens on such basis as will pro- 
cure the active co-operation of the for- 
estry department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment looking to the conservation of 
the fast dwindling forest resources of 
North Carolina. 

Many interesting papers were read 
before the meeting, among them being 
the following: ‘Railroad Interest in 
Fire Prevention,” by B. F. Rice, of the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad ; “Proposed 
Mount Mitchell State Forest Preserve,” 
by R. R. Williams, of Asheville, N. C.; 
“Forest Protection and Development of 


Natural Resources,” by W. E. Breece, 
president Greater Western North Caro- 
lina Association; “Furniture Manufac- 
turers and the Timber Supply,’ by 
Fred N. Tate; “County Fire Warden 
System,” by C. P. Heywood, of South- 
ern Pines, N. C. A vigorous address 
also was made by Assistant United 
States Forester W. W. Ashe, urging a 
State fire warden system and assuring 
the aid of the Federal Government in 
the protection of forests. E. B. Wright, 
of Boardman, N. C., was re-elected 
president of the association, and J. S. 
Holmes, of Chapel Hill, re-elected sec- 
retary. 

Prominent members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association were in at- 
tendance, among them being C. I. Mil- 
lard, president, J. L. Roper Lumber 
Company, Norfolk; A. R. Turnbull, 
president, Rowland Lumber Company, 
Bowden, N. C.; W. B. Roper, secre- 
tary-treasurer, North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, Norfolk. Mr. Millard and 
Mr. Turnbull were appointed members 
of the legislative committee of the for- 
estry association. 





INDIANS ON THE WARPATH AGAINST TREE 
KILLERS 


HE Black Hills beetle which, 

through neglect to apply the 

proper methods of control at the 
proper time, killed, during the period 
from 1897 to 1907, more than a billion 
feet, board measure, of the merchant- 
able sized timber in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, was found in 1911 to be 
threatening similar devastations in the 
valuable timber of the Tongue River 
Indian Reservation of the Cheyenne In- 
dians in Southeastern Montana. 

A co-operative beetle control project 
was organized in which the Branch of 
Forest Insects of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, gave advice and instructions, the 
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Indian Service of the Department of 
the Interior furnished the funds, and 
the Cheyenne Indians did the work. 
Eleven thousand and seventeen trees 
were cut and barked between July 1, 
1911, and July 1, 1912, in order to de- 
stroy the beetles. The fact that a large 
percentage of the trees which harbored 
the beetles was sawed into lumber by 
mills installed for that purpose resulted 
in a total net cost of but $903.53, 
against a probable saving for the next 
ten years, in the stumpage value of the 
trees, estimated at seventy-five thou- 
sand to one hundred and twenty-five 


thousand dollars. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK 


velopments in forestry and its 

allied interests, started last fall 
at the National Conservation Congress 
in Indianapolis, is now well under way, 
and before the present year ends, it is 
expected it will have attained results 
which will in the end prove of immense 
benefit to lumbermen, timberland own- 
ers and to the cause of forest conserva- 
tion. 

It is the appointment of a committee 
by the National Conservation Congress, 
the duty of which is to secure the 
thorough investigation, by the most 
available experts, of such questions as 
the taxation of timber, legislation, both 
State and national, in relation to fores- 
try, to growing timber and to lumbering, 
and of other subjects related to timber 
growing, forest conservation and the 
lumbering industry. 

The work of this committee and the 
sub-committees which it will appoint is 
to be financed by the American Fores- 
try Association, as it is the aid and 
encouragement of such purposes to 
which the Association is devoted. 

Further explanation of this im- 
portant plan is contained in the follow- 
ing letter which Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, the energetic president of the 
National Conservation Congress, is 
sending to those who are particularly 
interested. 


Or: of the most important de- 
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My Dear Sir: 

Knowing of your broad interest in 
Forestry atid Forest Protection, etc., I 
am glad to inform you of the appoint- 
ment of the Forestry Committee of the 
Fifth Conservation Congress. This 
committee is composed of H. S. Graves, 
Chairman; E. T. Allen, Captain J. B. 
White, W. R. Brown and E. A. Sterling, 
the latter having been chosen by the 
committee as its secretary. As presi- 
dent of the Congress, I shall also be a 
member, ex-officio. 

In the past, such committees have 


been hampered in real usefulness by 
lack of funds permitting actual con- 
structive work; and there has been con- 
sequent neglect of a great opportunity 
for securing nation-wide support and 
promoting public education in matters 
of vital interest to lumbermen, timber 
owners and foresters. I am glad to be 
able to tell you now that real constructive 
work is to be done, and that the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association has generously 
donated sufficient funds for the use of 
the committee, leaving the latter en- 
tirely free to use this sum as it sees 
fit; yet along definite lines which have 
already been outlined. 

The thanks of the Conservation Con- 
gress and of the organized forest pro- 
tective and private timber interests 
generally are due the American Fores- 
try Association for this liberal contri- 
bution, which all appreciate as an es- 
sential aid to real progress. For the 
first time in some years, the organized 
means and the money will be available 
for continued work along the lines in 
which the various forest and lumber 
interests are deeply concerned. 

The plan of the committee of five 
above mentioned is to appoint a number 
of sub-committees, chosen from the 
most prominent lumbermen, foresters 
and other authorities in the country, to 
study and correlate information upon 
forest taxation, legislation and other 
topics of current importance, and see 
that it is presented to the public not 
only through the Conservation Con- 
gress at its next meeting, but also 
through other available means of pub- 
licity. This work will not supplant 
nor interfere in any way with the ac- 
tivities of any existing organization, 
but will correlate the best thought and 
endeavor on the various subjects. I am 
assured the high standing of the com- 
mittees will give such conclusions as 
they agree upon an unusual weight and 
force. All conclusions of the sub-com- 
mittees will be further revised and 
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passed upon by the Forestry Committee 
of Five above mentioned, before being 
made public. 

Further details regarding the work 
will be sent to you from time to time; 
and I wish, on behalf of the committee, 
to solicit your support and cooperation. 

In this way it is hoped to make the 
Forestry Day at the next Conservation 





AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Congress one of unusual interest and 
profit. 
Yours sincerely, 
CuareEs LATHROP PACK. 


AMERICAN Forestry will from time 
to time keep its readers and the general 
public informed of the progress that 
is being made by this committee and 
will publish in full whatever reports the 
committee decides are available for 
publishing. 





WOOD PRESERVING PROGRESS 


UITE the most successful meet- 
ing in its existence was that of 
the American Wood Preservers’ 

Association at Chicago on January 21, 
22 and 23, when, besides a large num- 
ber of members, there were many im- 
portant guests present, representing 
nearly all the railroads of the United 
States and Canada and many large lum- 
ber concerns. The three days were 
spent in a discussion of technical papers 
largely dealing with the commercial 
side of the wood-preserving work, and 
these papers were discussed at length 
and in a manner which resulted in ex- 
tracting, from each subject written 
about, a deal of valuable infor- 
mation. The subjects covered prac- 
tically all phases of the wood-preserving 
industry, and went into the details so 
thoroughly that the whole session 
proved to be of exceptional benefit to 
the men present. 

President E. A. Sterling presided, 
and in his opening address urged the 
association to give more attention to 
publicity, and also to legislative activity. 
Secretary-Treasurer Angier reported a 
membership of one hundred and fifty- 
seven, representing twenty-nine States. 

Unfortunately, lack of space pre- 
vents the publishing in this issue of 
some of the excellent papers read. 
These were by H. F. Weiss, E. A. 


Sterling and L. B. Shipley, on pre- 
servatives; R. S. Belcher, Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, David Allerton, Geo. W. 
Saums, J. H. Waterman, S. J. Record, 
L. B. Moses and W. F. Goltra, on plant 
operation and allied conditions; F. B. 
Beal, Geo. A. Colman, A. M. Smith, 


M. Bond, C. P. Winslow, J. A. Louns- 
bury, W. W. Eldridge and R. L. Allar- 
dyce, on ties, timbers, piling poles and 
cross-arms; and H. L. Collier, H. G. 
Davis and H. S. Loud, on wood block 
pavement. 


In addition to these prepared papers, 
there were also addresses by J. 
Rhodes, the secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Bolling Arthur Johnson, of 
the Chicago Lumber World Review; 
George K. Smith, secretary of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of the 
American Forestry Association. 


The new officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Larkin, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
first vice-president, J. H. Waterman, 
Galesburg, IIl.; second vice-president, 
E. B. Fulks, Chicago, IIl.; third vice- 
president, George E. Rex, Topeka, 
Kas., and secretary-treasurer, F. J. An- 
gier, Baltimore, Md. 

The resolutions recommended that 
creosote remain on the free list; vigor- 
ously opposed the States Rights move- 
ment and urged the retention of the 
existing plan of maintaining the na- 
tional forests; heartily endorsed the 
work of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and asked the members to sup- 
port it; thanked the Forest Service for 
papers read by Messrs. Weiss, Bond 
and Winslow; and declared that only 
sound timber shall be treated, that sea- 
soned material should be used and 
urged the use of a good preservative 
and proper injection as to quantity and 
penetration. 
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FOR MORE MONEY UNDER THE WEEKS LAW 


ONGRESSIONAL _ delegations 

from a number of States are now 

having called to their attention 
the great need of the States securing 
an additional appropriation under the 
terms of the Weeks Law, to be used 
in the protection of forested water- 
sheds at the headwaters of streams. 
These resolutions are being passed by 
members of the State boards of fores- 
try, by forestry associations and others. 
There have been received so far reso- 
lutions from State forestry boards of 
Oregon, Kentucky, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the North Carolina Forestry 
Association, the Louisiana Forestry As- 
sociation and the Southern Commercial 
Congress. Others are to be sent to 
Congressional delegations during Feb- 
ruary. The California Legislature 
adopted a resolution of this kind and 
urged its consideration by the Congres- 
sional delegation. 

Senator Gallinger submitted an 
amendment to the Weeks Law, pro- 
viding for additional funds, on January 
23, and it was referred to the committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The resolutions are in the following 
form: 


WuHereas, the Sixty-first Congress 
recognized the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect from fire the for- 
ested watersheds of navigable streams, 
in the passage of the Weeks Law; and 

WuHerEAS, under the provisions of 
Section 2, of the said law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture during 1911 and 
1912 allotted to Oregon the sum of 
$15,000 which was expended with 
splendid results under the direction of 
the State Forester in protecting from 
fire the watersheds of practically every 
navigable stream in this State: and 

WHEREAS, it appears that because of 
lack of funds the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is unable to continue the co- 
operation on the same scale as it has 
been conducted during the past two 
years; Now, THEREFORE, 

Be It Resotvep: That the Oregon 
Congressional Delegation are hereby re- 
quested to use their best efforts to 
obtain an additional appropriation to 
be expended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the terms of the Weeks 
Law in the protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams. 





VALUABLE AID 


RS. FOSTER ELLIOT, of Al- 
hambra, Cal., the State chairman 
of the forestry committee of the 

California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is doing an important work in 
the effort to secure appropriations for 
the better protection of the forests of 
the State. Recently, Mrs. Elliot wrote 
and distributed the following circular: 

“The welfare of our State demands 
that immediate and practical action be 
taken to preserve our forests, and with 
this end in view, it is necessary that a 
sufficient appropriation be made to pro- 
tect the forests from fire, and to carry 


BY THE WOMEN 


on constructive work throughout the 
State. It is estimated that a biennial 
appropriation of $132,000 will be need- 
ed; this will put an adequate force of 
men in the field during the fire-hazard 
months, and provide for their expenses 
and equipment, etc. 

The present biennial appropriation 
for printing, publishing, and binding is 
$2,500; all stationery, binding, publish- 
ing reports, etc., must be paid from this 
sum, and any one at all familiar with 
this work will realize at once that this 
amount is insufficient. 

A biennial sum of at least $7,500 
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should be apportioned in order that the 
results of research work, which is es- 
sential to the prosperity of the State, 
can be put before the people, to whom 
it belongs. This, if obtained, will be 
an initial appropriation and will enable 
the State Board of Forestry to issue 
literature which will be of incalculable 
benefit to those engaged in any branch 
of industry connected with the forests. 
It will also make it possible to do more 
educational work among our school 
children, our future citizens, and teach 


them the uses of the forests, and the 
imperative need for their preservation. 

The California Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs stands behind this move- 
ment, and appeals to all clubwomen to 
work for this increased forestry appro- 
priation; appeal to your senators and 
assemblymen, and enlist their good- 
will and co-operation; put all your en- 
thusiasm into the Cause; support your 
State forester and encourage him in 
his work by securing an adequate sum 
of money for his department. 





EDITORIAL 


TAXATION OF TIMBERLAND. 


lumberman or forester in the 

United States who should not be 
deeply interested in the appointment, 
by Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the National Conservation Congress, 
of a committee which is to investigate 
problems of vital importance relating 
to lumbering, timber growing and for- 
est conservation. Without doubt the 
most important of these subjects is that 
of the taxation of timberlands. There 
is not a State in the union where this 
phase of the taxation question is not a 
problem. Timberlands are undoubtedly 
taxed unfairly. In many States the tax 
rate is so high that lumbermen have 
cut every bit of available timber on 
land they owned and permitted the 
cut-over land to revert to the county 
or State for unpaid taxes. The high 
rate of taxation also discourages re- 
planting. In some States it even dis- 
courages fire protection and forest fires 
are allowed to sweep over large tracts 
of land and destroy growing timber. 


CF abe is not a timberland owner, 


Taxation so high that it fails to en- 
courage regrowth is manifestly im- 
proper. 

The committee appointed by Mr. 
Pack, and which is to report at the 
next Conservation Congress, will en- 
deavor to make its investigation of this 
subject so thorough that it will be pos- 
sible to recommend a definite course of 
action. 

Every lumberman and_ timberland 
owner should aid in furnishing the com- 
mittee with any enlightening facts and 
ideas on the subject. 

Another important subject for in- 
quiry and investigation is that of State 
and national legislation affecting tim- 
berlands. There are also a number of 
other problems upon which a committee 
of experts can throw much desired light. 


The American Forestry Association 
has arranged to finance the work of this 
committee and its sub-committees, such 
work being in line with the very prac- 
tical policy of the Association. 





FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATION IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


N another part of this issue is 
given an account of the confer- 
ence of the Weeks Law col- 
laborators held in Washington early in 
January. The section of this law pro- 
viding for Federal cooperation with the 
States for the protection from fire of 
forests situated on the watersheds of 
navigable streams carried with it an 


appropriation of only $200,000, and did 
not attract so much attention at the 
time of its passage as did the appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 for the purchase 
outright of forest lands by the National 
Government. It has, nevertheless, 
proved to be of great and extremely 
far-reaching importance in its effects. 
The actual results obtained from it have 
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demonstrated beyond question the wis- 
dom of Congress in including it in the 
law. 

The results accomplished by this 
small appropriation have, in fact, been 
most noteworthy. Through it an in- 
creased interest in fire protection has 
been awakened throughout the country. 
Those States which already had laws 
providing for some system of fire pro- 
tection have been able to enlarge and 
perfect their work through assistance 
from the Federal Government and have 
themselves been stimulated to make 
larger appropriations. Those States 
which did not have such laws have had 
an added incentive to pass them, and, 
in several cases, have actually done so. 
A spirit of cordial cooperation has been 
created between the State and Federal 
Governments. And the National For- 
est Service has become a clearing house 
through which the States can meet on 
some common ground and can avail 
themselves of the benefit of each other’s 
experience. 
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A bill is now before Congress to 
make possible the continuation of this 
work by renewing the appropriation. 
AMERICAN Forestry heartily endorses 
this proposal, and urges all who are 
interested in furthering the progress of 
fire protection in this country to lend 
it their aid. Forestry, fire protective, 
and engineering associations, State and 
city boards of trade, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations, as well as in- 
dividuals, can do much to secure the 
passage of such legislation by petition- 
ing their representatives in Congress to 
support it. Here is an opportunity to 
further a measure which is Nation-wide 
in its scope, and which has proved be- 
yond all question its practical value. 
Failure to continue the splendid work 
already started would be little short of 
a calamity, in that it would retard 
future progress and might lose much 
of the ground already gained. Don’t 
delay letting your representative know 
your views on this vital question; do 
it now. 





MAINTAIN GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


ROTEST after protest, from in- 
dividuals, clubs and other organi- 
zations, from men, women and 

school children, are daily being sent 
from every section of the United States, 
to Congressmen and Senators, voicing 
the indignation of the people against 
the proposed States rights measure for 
taking the control of the national for- 
ests out of the hands of the govern- 
ment, and placing it in each State in 
which a national forest is situated. 

In this connection an extract from 
a recent report by Commissioner of 
Corporations Luther Conant, Jr., to 
President Taft is of interest. Mr. 
Conant says: “The national forest 
policy inaugurated in the nineties, and 
now in successful operation, marked a 
fundamental change in the ideas which 
had formerly prevailed as to the hand- 
ling of public timber lands. The basic 
principle of this policy is the retention 
of the fee title to the land and the sale 
from time to time of the timber only, 


with a view to the wisest use of the 
supply and to its proper conservation. 
By this policy the Government is able 
to secure for the public the full market 
value of this timber at the time of cut- 
ting, and at the same time to retain the 
land itself for reforestation or for such 
other use or disposition as may later 
seem advisable. 

“The facts set forth clearly point to 
the desirability of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the national forests and of 
extending to other publicly owned tim- 
ber, including forests in Alaska and 
timber lands that may be recovered in 
forfeiture suits now pending or subse- 
quently instituted by the Government, 
the cardinal principle of the national 
forest policy, namely, the retention of 
the fee to such lands at least until the 
timber is removed. Decision will then 
have to be made between retaining such 
lands for reforestation and disposing of 
the surface for agricultural purposes.” 
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MUCH FORESTRY ACTIVITY. 


action in forestry matters. The 

annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association in Washington on 
January 8 was the leading event in this 
particular. It was also the most suc- 
cessful the Association has held in 
many years. A leading feature was 
the address of Hon. Walter L. Fisher, 
Secretary of the Interior, published in 
this issue and which is well worth read- 
ing, as is the address by Mr. Pinchot. 
The Eastern Foresters held an im- 
portant two day session at Lake- 
wood, N. J.; the North Carolina For- 
estry Association devoted a day to 
business and addresses at Raleigh, 
N. C.; the Ohio Forestry Association 
heard Mr. Pinchot and other prominent 


ny) ie UARY was notable for much 


speakers at its annual session; the 
Louisiana Forestry Association met at 
Baton Rouge; the New York State 
Forestry Association was organized and 
successfully started at Syracuse; State 
foresters and others had two days of 
conferences and addresses at the Forest 
Service headquarters; the Society of 
American Foresters held two important 
meetings in Washington; the American 
Wood Preservers Association heard 
and discussed papers for three days at 
Chicago, and there were a number of 
meetings, in the northwest, of fire pro- 
tective associations. 

Who is there to say that interest in 
forestry is not rapidly growing in the 
United States? 





OPPOSE TAXING OF TIMBER 


ing timber, the Ohio State For- 
estry Society has determined to 
petition the State Legislature to pass 
laws to thus encourage forestry and 
also to establish forest reserves. The 
ninth annual meeting of the society was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, on January 15, 
and was very well attended. The mem- 
bers were delighted to have former 
Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot present 
to address them. There were also ad- 
dresses on the following subjects: 
“Methods of Reforestation with Lodge 
Pole Pine,” J. W. Calland, Columbus, 
O.; “Notes on Insects Affecting Forest 
and Shade Trees in Summer of 1912,” 
H. A. Gossard, Wooster, O.; “The Use 
of Dynamite in Planting Trees and Re- 
moving Stumps,” O. W. Pflueger, Co- 
lumbus, O.; “The Enlarged Scope of 
Arbor Day,” Mrs. Mary E. Lee, West- 
erville, O.; “Notes on the Forests and 
Foresters of Germany,” W. R. Lazenby, 
Columbus, O. 
President William R. Lazenby and all 
the former officers were re-elected and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


ee the taxation of grow- 


“Whereas, an amendment to the State 
Constitution provides that laws may be 
passed to encourage forestry and estab- 
lish forest reserves; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Ohio State For- 


estry Society respectfully ask the 80th 
General Assembly to formulate into law 
a well-defined State Forest Policy, in- 
cluding such questions as taxation of 
forest lands, State forest reserves, the 
educational training of foresters and 
rangers, the protection of forests from 
fires and other enemies, the use of the 
forests in controlling stream flow, the 
encouragement of birds, fish and game; 
the regulation of private forests, and 
such other questions as are intimately 
connected with the forest and the gen- 
eral public welfare of the State; and, 
be it further 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as for- 
estry is a distinct department of instruc- 
tion in the Ohio State University, we 
urge that it be furnished such equip- 
ment in the way of rooms and other 
facilities for education and training as 
the importance of the subject demands.” 








Pennsylvania 


Prof. R. R. Chaffee, of State College, has 
recently been giving the farmers of the 
State some practical lessons in forestry. 

Professor Chaffee told the husbandmen 
how, from an investment of $11 they could 
leave to their posterity a heritage of $532. 
He dwelt on the utilization of the wornout 
pasture lands of the farm. This is the 
method of the expert: 

Plant at the same time seedlings of white 
pine, European larch, red oak and Norway 
spruce. Put them in the ground five feet 
apart, which will result in 1210 to the acre. 
When the trees are between 15 and 20 years 
old the European larch is to be cut out. It 
can be marketed at the largest profit then, 
and its elimination will have a wholesome 
effect upon the white pine and the red oak, 
as the thinning of the woods will result in 
a natural pruning. 

About the 25th year is the time to take 
out some of the red oak. At that time 
market the white pine if it has been at- 
tacked by the white pine weevil, and in the 
event that the white pine must be sacrificed 
at that time, good profits can be realized by 
holding the Norway spruce and the red oak 
for a final crop. More red oak should be 
taken out about the 35th year, and the Nor- 
way spruce should be practically eliminated 
at that time. Sixty years after the planting 
is made the white pine will bring $11 a 
thousand on the stump, and $25 at the mill, 
while the red oak will be worth $8 for 
stumpage and $22 at the mill. 

With the value of land considered as well 
as the cost of seeding, etc., along with com- 
pounding of interest, the gross returns were 
figured at $532. 





New York 


Fungi and other plant diseases which are 
destroying ornamental forest trees are to be 
investigated by the State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. 

One of the most serious tree diseases at 
the present time is the Chestnut Tree Blight, 
which has already destroyed vast areas of 
Chestnut forests through Southern New 
England, through the eastern and southern 
part of New York and through Pennsyl- 
vania. The State of Pennsylvania appro- 


priated $75,000 to fight this disease alone. 
While the work of combating this Blight 
was begun so late that it will probably be 
impossible to stop its spread until some 
natural enemy arises, yet if the disease is 
known thoroughly and discovered in time, 
methods may be used to save entirely or, at 
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least, greatly prolong the life of individual 
trees and of the forests. It is especially 
necessary that the various diseases injur- 
ing our trees be more thoroughly known 
and that the public know of them. The 
College of Forestry has already begun the 
study of these diseases and will publish re- 
ports upon them from time to time. 

Many trees, and especially those in streets 
and parks, are killed by unfavorable condi- 
tions such as too little or too much moisture; 
the presence of escaping gas in the soil or in 
the air, or the covering of roots by pave- 
ments and walks. It is believed that if the 
public knows more thoroughly of the causes 
of the dying out of our valuable trees that 
unfavorable conditions will be corrected. 
The New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University will issue soon a 
report dealing with the various unfavorable 
conditions which bring about the death of 
trees in cities and villages and will be ready 
to give expert advice on matters pertaining 
to the diseases of trees. Every effort will be 
made to identify fungus parasites and, 
whenever it is possible to do so, will sug- 
gest practical remedies or means of control. 





Georgia 


For the protection of the Savannah River, 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
has approved for purchase, under the Weeks 
Law, 45,000 acres of land in Georgia and 
South Carolina, along the headwater tribu- 
taries of the river. The Savannah, one of 
the important rivers of the South, is navi- 
gable for 250 miles, but the Geological Sur- 
vey made a report stating that nowhere in 
the southern Appalachian region is the dan- 
ger of erosion greater than in the section 
where the lands for purchase lie, and that 
the control of these lands was “important 
in protecting the flow of the river.” 

The commission expressed itself as pleased 
because the land selected had to be bought 
from eighty-seven owners. It lies in Rabun 
County, Georgia, and Oconee County, South 
Carolina, on the south slope of the Blue 
Ridge. Permanent farming in the region, it 
was said, was not possible, because after 
being cleared the lands erode violently. Due 
to the failure of agriculture in the section, 
the population there is less than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. Negotiations will be car- 
ried on for the purchase of other lands in 
the same section. 





Vermont 
It is a rather novel experiment for a 
municipality to go into the forestry business 
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on a large scale, as Montpelier proposes to 
do, by planting seedlings on 30 acres of land 
about Berlin Pond, but it is likely to turn out 
as a profitable investment, given time, says 
the Barre Times. 

The initial cost of the experiment, the 
land being at the municipality’s disposal, is 
not great, and the care of the growing trees 
will not impose any greater outlay, the trees 
really taking care of themselves, but the re- 
sults in the reforested area will be entirely 
out of proportion to such combined expense, 
for timber is valuable now and is bound to 
be more valuable by the time these trees 
have reached a sufficient size. 

Therefore Montpelier will realize good re- 
turns on the experiment, and at the same 
time it will be utilizing land which otherwise 
would lie idle or grow up to useless accum- 
ulations of plant life. Moreover, the exam- 
ple which the municipality is setting may be 
of value in that it will encourage the re- 
forestation of other tracts of land in the 
vicinity. 

Other Vermont communities which have 
idle land would find it a good investment to 
set out seedlings now and let nature work 
for them in growing trees. Such efforts 
would counteract in part the devastation of 
the forests which is constantly going on in 
Vermont. 


Arkansas 


To serve as an example for forest con- 
servation, Harry E. Kelley, a Fort Smith 
(Ark.) banker and capitalist, and reputed to 
be the biggest landholder in the State, has 
set aside 10,000 acres of timber land in 
Phillips and Monroe counties, in the south- 
eastern section of the State. Kelley believes 
that under his system this tract will supply 
lumber as long as those who follow him will 
handle the forest under scientific methods. 
The Kelley conservation forest is the largest 
privately owned institution of its kind in the 
world. The owner recently disposed of 19,- 
281 acres of timber land in Eastern Arkansas 
to a New York concern for a figure in ex- 
cess of $485,000. 

Kelley is a pioneer in the conservation 
movement and his activities in this field 
date back twenty years. Since the world’s 
fair was held in Chicago in 1893, when he 
discussed the matter with a foreign expert, 
Kelley has taken an active interest in the 
movement. He is a world traveler and on 
his tours to Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland 
and other countries gathered many ideas 
which he intends placing in practical use on 
his Arkansas forest. 





Indiana 


A bill of much interest to conservationists 
has been introduced in the State legislature 
at the request of Hon. Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, president of the Indiana Forestry As- 
sociation. 


The bill permits five or more persons to 
organize, by voluntary association, a forestry 
board for any city, town, county or township, 
this board to have the right to accept gifts of 
money, lands and property in acquiring and 
miantaining forests, such property to be ex- 
empt from taxation. All lands acquired must 
be reported to the Indiana Forestry Associa- 
tion and a copy of the articles of asso- 
ciation of each forestry board is to be filed 
with the Indiana association as well as with 
the county recorder, 

The duties of the forestry boards are to 
be to take care of the forests so as to produce 
trees of all kinds well suited for lumber and 
other purposes and to use moneys which 
might be received for timber in reforesting, 
enlarging and maintaining the forests. Any 
surplus income not required would go to the 
school funds of the State. 

Permission to use the forests as play- 
grounds, for picnics and meetings and for 
the pleasure and health of the people is to be 
extended by the various forestry boards. 





New Jersey 


That the forest fire service of New Jersey, 
at the end of the first full year of service 
under the reorganization of a year ago has 
plainly proven its increased efficiency, is the 
declaration of the eighth annual report of 
the Forest Park Reservation Commission, 
which has been filed in the Governor’s office. 
The document shows that of the 2,000,000 
acres of forest in the State the existing 
organization covers 1,700,000 acres. A large 
portion of the remainder lies in small, scat- 
tered woodlands, supervision over which 
properly rests on the owner. The commis- 
sion states that some increase in the area 
protected by it is planned for next year, and 
it is hoped that when the year closes the en- 
tire area that should properly be the State’s 
responsibility will be under fire warden 
service, 





New York 


State Forester Gaylord, of New York, 
gives warning that the people of New York 
are cutting the woodlands at least five times 
as fast as they grow and at the same time 
are importing vast quantities from other 
States. 

“There are,” he says, “400,000 acres in the 
Empire State that are absolutely denuded of 
valuable forest growth. This area will have 
to be replanted at an expense of $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000 if we are to re-establish a profit- 
able forest cover. There are several million 
acres which at the present time are only par- 
tially covered with valuable species. Here as 
much more will have to be spent if we are 
to obtain the maximum yield of our State 
forests.” 

According to Mr. Gaylord the forests of 
the State cover about 7,500,000 acres. The 
farm wood lots bring the total up to prob- 
ably 12,000,000 acres. There are 300,000 
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acres of virgin forests where growth is off- 
set by decay. There are 400,000 acres of 
barren land, producing nothing. There are 
6,000,000 acres containing timber big enough 
to saw aggregating about 25,000,000,000 board 
feet. Aside from this there are at least 
30,000,000 cords of wood on the remaining 
forest area and as waste from logging 
operations. 





Minnesota 


That the State of Minnesota should sell no 
more of its non-agricultural land, but should 
buy much of that now in private ownership, 
is the recommendation of the State Forestry 
Board in its annual report transmitted to 
Governor A. O. Eberhart. 

“The State owns between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 acres of land in northern Minne- 
sota,” says the report. “Most of this is for- 
ested and a considerable part is totally unfit 
for agriculture. Such lands are of value 
only in growing timber, for the mineral 
which they contain and as recreation ground 
for the people. Compared with other States 
Minnesota has very few State forests. 
Itasca Park and Burntside and Pillsbury for- 
ests total only 43,000 acres, some of which 
still is private land. Pennsylvania has bought 
up 1,000,000 acres, New York 1,660,716 acres, 
and Wisconsin 113,000 acres for State for- 
ests.” 

The legislature will be asked to increase 
the appropriation for the board, which was 
$75,000 yearly in 1911 and 1912, to $150,000 a 
year for 1913 and 1914. 
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West Virginia 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Forestry Association, held on January 23rd, 
was a most enthusiastic one at which several 
interesting addresses, including one on “West 
Virginia Forestry from the Lumberman’s 
Standpoint,” by Mr. Merritt Wilson, and 
“The Chestnut Bark Disease,” by Prof. R. 
Kent Beattie, of the office of Forest Pathol- 
ogy at Washington, were delivered. There 
was also a joint discussion of the “Chestnut 
Blight Situation in West Virginia” by A. B. 
Brooks and Prof. N. J. Giddings. The Asso- 
ciation is devoting its energies to the ap- 
pointment of a State forester this year in 
order that the forestry work of the State may 
be organized and extended, particularly in 
the matter of fire protection and the sup- 
pression of the chestnut blight. The lumber- 
men of West Virginia are co-operating 
heartily in this work. 





California 


Senator Birdsall on January 14 introduced 
in the Senate a resolution relative to na- 
tional forests situated in California, and re- 
questing the War Department to station and 
maintain Federal troops in them during the 
months of July, August and September for 
the purpose of aiding in the prevention of 
forest fires and in fighting any fires which 
may break out. It is stated in the bill that 
the national forests in California cover an 
area of twenty-seven million acres. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A bullein received from H. T. Johnson 
class president of the Biltmore forest class 
now in Germany, makes the following an- 
nouncements. The degree of Bachelor of 
Forestry was granted to: 

Earl F. Blank, Biltmore 1911, now with 
the Michigan Lake Superior Power Co. 

E. W. Colledge, Biltmore 1911, now with 
the Cummer Lumber Co. 

J. D. Merrill, Biltmore 1911, recently with 
the U. S. Forest Service in District I. 

The honorary degree of Bachelor of For- 
estry was conferred on our beloved friend 
and teacher, Herr Richard Kern, till recently 
assistant to Dr. Schenck, and now in charge 
of the forests near Bad-Nauheim, the famous 
watering place. 

Chas S. Musante has accepted a position 
as forest assistant with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

Ham. C. Johnson, Biltmore Bachelor of 
Forestry, 1911, has received the appointment 
as Forester in charge of the watershed- 
forests of Seattle. 

Welton M. Modisete has received his com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Cavalry. 


We return to the U. S. in the New Ams- 


terdam sailing March 15th, 1913. 


University of Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin in co-opera- 
tion with the State Board of Forestry opened 
a new course in forestry on January 7 and 
on April 16 the students will begin study in 
the State forest reserves. Owing to the lim- 
ited accommodations available on the forest 
reserves not over 20 students can receive 
full instruction this year. While in the field 
the student will receive board and lodging, 
but will be expected to put in half his time 
in connection with the practical work of in- 
struction. The field course closes July 31, 
but students selected on the basis of their 
qualifications will be given an opportunity to 
remain until November, receiving compensa- 
tion for extra time so put in. 

This two-year course in forestry is not 
designed to turn out professional forest en- 
gineers, but prepares the students to be 
trained rangers, guards tree planters, fits 
them for positions with ae companies, 
nurserymen, owners of timber estates and in 
the State forest service. 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR JANUARY, 1913 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the 
Library of the United States 
Forest Service.) 





Forestry as a Whole 


Proceedings and reports of associations, for- 
est officers, etc. 


Kentucky—State board of forestry. Manual 
of rules and regulations of the State 
board of forestry. 24 p. Frankford, 
1912. 

Massachusettes forestry association. Fif- 
teenth annual report, register, chapter 
and by-laws. 64 p. Boston, 1912. 

Massachusetts forestry association—Fitch- 
burg branch. First annual report. 4 p. 
Fitchburg, Mass., 1912. 

Washington—State forester and fire warden. 
Report, 7th-8th, 1911-12. 28 p. Olympia, 
Wash., 1912. 

West Virginia forestry association. Annual 
meeting, 1911. 14 p. Charleston, W. 
Va., 1912. 

Western Australia—Woods and forest de- 
partment. Annual report for the year 
ended 30th June, 1912. 10 p. pl. Perth, 
1912. 


Forest Aesthetics 


Street and park trees 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Park commissioners. Forty- 
third annual report, 1911-12. 45 p. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1912. 


Forest Education 


Arbor day 
West Virginia—Department of free schools. 


Arbor and bird day manual. 1912. 78 
p. il. pl. Charleston, 1912. 


Silvics 

Forest influences 

Church, J. E. The conservation of snow; its 
dependence on mountains and forests. 5 
p. Salt Lake City, 1912. (International 
irrigation congress. Official _ bulletin. 
Dec., 1912, v. 1, no. 6.) 

Fosbery, L. A. Climatic influence of forests. 
9 p. Sydney, N. S. W., 1912. (New 
South Wales—Department of forestry. 
Bulletin no. 4.) 


Forest experiment stations 


Algeria—Service des foréts. Bulletin de la 
station de recherches forestiéres du nord 
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de |’Afrique, v. 1, no. 1. 28 p. Alger, 
1912, 


Forest Protection 


Insects 


Hunter, W. D., and others. The principal 
cactus insects of the United States. 71 
p. il, pl. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture—Bureau of en- 
tomology. Bulletin 113.) 


Fire 

Hawes, Austin F. State forestry problems. 
7 p. Wash., D. C., Society of American 
forester, 1912. 

Peters, J. Girvin. Forest fire protection 
under the Weeks law in codperation with 
States. 15 p. map. Wash., D. C., 1913. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. Circular 205, 1st revision.) 


Forest Management 


Hazard, James O. An example of woodlot 
forestry. 23 p. pl. Trenton, N. J., 1912. 

Wagner, C. Der blendersaumschlag und 
sein system. 368 p. il, pl. Tiibingen, 
H. Laupp, 1912. 


Forest mensuration 


Leaver, James M. The lumber estimator. 
113 p. Soo, Mich., Sault news printing 
co., 1911. 


Forest Economics 


Taxation and tariff 


Drinker, Henry Sturgis. An analysis and 
summary of modern opinions on the tax- 
ation of our woodlands and forests; an 
address delivered at the State forest 
academy, Mont Alto, Pa., Aug. 14, 1912. 
18 p. 1912. 


Statistics 


Austria—K. k. ackerbauministerium. Die 
holzproduktion Osterreichs mit besonder- 
er beriicksichtigung der staatsund fonds- 
forste. 27, 59 p. tab. Innsbruck, 1907. 

North Carolina—Geological and economic 
survey. Some facts and figures about 
North Carolina and her natural re- 
sources. 54 p. Raleigh, N. C., 1913. 


Forest Engineering 


Austria—K. k. ackerbauministerium. Die 
wildbachverbauung in den jahren, 1883- 
1908. 24 p. Wien, 1909. 











Forest Utilization 


W ood-using industries 


Simmons, Roger E. Wood-using industries 
of New Hampshire. 111 p. Concord, 
N. H., Forestry commission, 1912. 


Wood technology 


Tiemann, Harry D. Principles of drying 
lumber at atmospheric pressure and 
humidity diagram. 19 p. diagrs. Wash., 
D. C., 1912. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 
ture—Forest service. Bulletin 104.) 


Auxiliary Subjects 


Conservation of resources 


conservation commission. Fourth 


Oregon 
149 p. Salem, Ore., 1912. 


annual report. 


Botany 


Thompson, Chas. Henry. Ornamental cacti; 
their culture and decorative value. 24 p. 
pl. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S—Dept. 
of agriculture—Bureau of plant indus- 
try. Bulletin 262.) 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 


Country gentleman, Sept. 7, 1912—A cause 
of the high price of meat; what a reg- 
ulated range would do for the stock- 
men, by Henry Beach Needham, p. 2-3, 
23; What is the woodlot worth? Meth- 
ods that assist the farmer in approxi- 
mating his own timber crop, by S. J. 
Record, p. 5, 18. 

Farm and ranch, Dec. 14, 1912.—The surgeon 
of the trees, by Charles W. Holman, p. 
1-2. 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Nov. 30, 1912.—The 
management of decaying trees, by A. D. 
Webster, p. 406-7 

Gardeners’ chronicle, Dec. 21, 1912.—Timber 
for clog soles, p. 462-3; Supporting heavy 
and diseased branches, by A. D. Web- 
ster, p. 463. 

Manual training magazine, Dec. 1912.—How 
forestry can help the manual training 
teacher, by E. R. Jackson, p. 138-50. 

Ottawa naturalist, Dec. 1912—A note on the 
northwestern distribution of the sugar 
maple, by O. E. Jennings, p. 117-18. 

Outing magazine, Dec. 1912.—Our native nut 
trees, by A. Rutledge, p. 376-80. 

Outlook, Nov. 23, 1912—Trail of fire, by 
J. B. Kelly, p. 660-5. 

Philippine journal of science, Aug. 1912, 
series D.—Notes on the wood-working 
industry of San Vicente, Ilokos Sur, by 
Emerson Brewer Christie, p. 231-9. 

Science, Dec. 13, 1912.—Insects contributing 
to the control of the chestnut blight dis- 
ease, by F. C. Craighead, p. 825. 

Science, Dec. 27, 1912—The relationships of 

the chestnut blight fungus, by G. P. Clin- 

ton, p. 907-14. 
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Scientific American, Dec. 28, 1912.—Is a for- 
est a storage reservoir or a stream reg- 
ulator? Effect of forest land on navi- 
gable streams, by Guy Elliott Mitchell, 
p. 549-50; A demonstration of forestry 
erosion processes, by Stephen Byrd, p. 
555, 560. 

Scientific American supplement, Dec. 7, 1912. 
—Some recent developments in wood 
distillation, by Thomas W. Pritchard, p. 


358-9. 
Scientific American supplement, Dec. 21, 
1912.—Scientific incendiarism; ingenuity 


applied to evil purposes, p. 389-90, 
Technical world magazine, Nov. 1912.—Log 
driving in the desert, by N. L. Le Grand, 
p. 311-18. 
Torreya, Dec. 1912.—A tricarpellary walnut, 
by William H. Lamb, p. 290-1. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, Dec. 21, 1912.—Cali- 
fornia forest supervisors in conference, 
p. 48. 

American lumberman, Dec. 28, 1912.—More 
about lumber piling, p. 29; Practical 
study of logging engineering, by T. H. 
Lamb, p. 44; English doors, by W. J. 
Blackmur, p. 45. 

American lumberman, Jan. 11, 1913.—Advan- 
tages of flumes in logging operations, by 
W. D. Starbird, p. 54-5. 

Canada lumberman, Dec. 15, 1912.—Impor- 
tance of uniform lumber grading, by 
H. E. Miles, p. 44-5. 

Engineering magazine, Nov. 1912.—Creosoted 
wood blocks for floors, by E. A. Sterling, 
p. 276-8. 

Engineering news, Oct. 31, 1912.—Correction 
tables for strengths of commercial size 
timbers, by R. C. Hardman, p. 826. 

Hardwood record, Dec. 25, 1912.—Oregon 
maple, p. 22-3; Lumbermen’s interest in 
toys, p. 23; Possibilities of cork oak in 
United States, by S. J. Record, p. 29; 
Preventing insect damage to hickory, by 
S. J. Record, p. 33; Graphic map of 
lumber production, p, 34-6. 

Hardwood record, Jan. 10, 1913—To check 
forest fires, p. 20; Madrona, p. 22-3; 
Lumber and shipbuilding in Scotland, p. 
29; A new Mexican hardwood, p. 33; 
The weight of wood, p. 34-5; New woods 
for gun-stock, by S. J. Record, p. 35. 

Paper, Jan. 1, 1913.—Investigating substitutes 
for wood; the search for new paper- 
making materials, p. 19; A gigantic de- 
vice for handling pulpwood, by E. P. 
Humphrey, p. 20-2. 

Pioneer western lumberman, Dec. 15, 1912.— 
Taxation of standing timber, by E. G. 
Ames, p. 11-13; Modern advertising 
methods in promoting forest enon 
and forest industry, by F. C. Knapp, p. 
15; Insect damage to mine props and a 
method of preventing the injury, by T. E. 

Snyder, p. 29. 
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Pioneer western lumberman, Jan. 1, 1913.— 
Slash disposal in the west, by F. A. 
Elliott, p. 13-15. 

St. Louis lumberman, Dec. 15, 1912.—Trying 
to increase the utility of the national 
forests, p. 53-4; Brick and wood block 
paving, p. 54-5; Some recent develop- 
ments in wood distillation, by Thomas 
W. Pritchard, p. 64-5. 

St. Louis lumberman, Jan. 1, 1913.—Progress 
of the creosoted wood block pavement, 
by H. L. Collier, p. 54; Recent progress 
in southern wood distillation, by W. B. 
Harper, p. 70A; Cut-over lands in the 
south, by Edw. O. Wild, p. 70C; Con- 
servation in Oregon, by J. N. Teal, p. 
74; lumber industry of western Canada, 
by Chas. McIntyre, p. 76-7; The advance 
in forestry, by Henry S. Graves, p. 80; 
The veneer industry, by J. Crow Taylor, 
p. 81; Progress of forestry in New York, 
by Hugh Potter Baker, p. 90-1; Growing 
use of wood blocks in Paris, by Frank 
M. Mason, p. 91. 

Southern lumberman, Dec. 21, 1912.—Future 
of forestry in Kentucky and the south, 
by J. E. Barton, p. 69-71; Speaking of 
trees, p. 72-4; Tupelo, by Watson, p. 75- 
90; Panama canal and southern lumber 
trade, by Emory R. Johnson, p. 91-3; 
Persimmon wood; its uses and substi- 
tutes, by Samuel J. Record, p. 95-6; 
Spread and uses of China tree in the 
southern states, p. 96; Timber lands and 


timber values, by Wesley T. Christine, p. 
97-8; Development of cut-over lands, by 


R. S. Kellogg, p. 99-101; Control of 
chestnut bark disease, by S. B. Detwiler, 
p. 102-4; New national forests in the 
southern Appalachians, by Wm. L. Hall, 
p. 105-7; Tennessee red cedar by Louis 
E. Brown, p. 109-11; Growing use of 
wood block paving, by R. S. Manley, p. 
112-13. 

Timber trade journal, Dec. 28, 1912.~-Making 
sliced veneers, p. xvii. 

Timberman, Dec. 1912.—Forest fire confer- 
ence; five Pacific coast states and 
British Columbia, p. 26-53. 

United States daily consular report, Dec. 13, 
1912.—Wood-block paving in England 
and France, by Horace Lee Washington 
and Frank H. Mason, p. 1336-7. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 4, 
1913.—Dogwood and_ persimmon for 
shuttles, by John W. Thomas, p. 77. 

United States daily consular report, Jan. 6, 
1913.—Norwegian sawdust and wood- 
flour prices, by Chas. A. Holder, p. 95. 

Wood craft, Jan. 1913—Printing photo- 
graphs direct from wood sections, bv 
S. J. Record, p. 101-2; Various woods 
and suitable stains for them, by H. 
Mader, p. 124-5. 

Wood-worker, Dec. 1912.—Making hand saw 
handles, by Samuel J. Record, p. 37-8. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Forest journals 


Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, Dec. 1912.—Le blanc du chéne, 
p. 750-9; Les sabots et les galoches dans 
Allemagne occidentale, p. 769-77. 

Canadian forestry journal, Nov.-Dec., 1912. 
Experiment in wood-using industries; 
some account of the wood products 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., p. 141-5; 
Les dunes et les landes de Gascogne, p. 
149-51; Forest insect conditions in the 
Riding Mts., Manitoba, by J. M. Swaine, 
p. 152-4; Forestation on national for- 
ests in the United States, by Theodore 
S. Woolsey, p. 160-4. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, 
Nov. 1912.—Uber das bodenwasser, by H. 
Schmerhowsky, p. 485-96. 

Forest leaves, Dec. 1912.—Narrative of the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania for- 
estry association, p. 178-84; Pennsyl- 
vania forest reserves, by George H. 
Wirt, p. 184-7. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Nov. 
1912.—Die richtige ausscheidung von 
haupt- und zwischennutzung, by Sieg- 
fried Heun, p. 551-6; Die waldschatze 
des Kaukasus, by A. Fok, p. 559-65. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Dec. 
1912.—Verhalten erwachsener _fichten 
gegen dirre und frost, by Heck, p. 600-7; 
Beitrag zur mechanischen kolorierung 
der bestandeskarten, by F. Walther, p. 
608-12; Die Beck’sche handsaevorrich- 
tung fiir forstwirtschaftszwecke, by 
Alois Beck, p. 613-17. 

North woods, Dec, 1912.—Hands off the Min- 
nesota national forest, by G. E. Mar- 
shall, p. 7-10. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Nov. 15, 1912.—Le 
mouvement forestier a l’étranger; in- 
fluence de la provenance des graines sur 
la qualité des plants de pin sylvestre, by 
G. Huffel, p. 673. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Oct. 1912—Ueber vertretung unseres 
waldes im nationalen wirtschaftlichen 
leben, p. 285-94; Die verfassung eines 
plenterbestandes, by R. Balsiger, p. 294- 
8; Die grossen buchen auf der Allmeinde 
zu Falcheren bei Meiringen, p. 299-305; 
Gegen den nutzholzborkenkafer, by F. 
Fankhauser, p. 305-7. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Nov. 1912—Ueber wildschaden an 
gebirgskulturen, by H. R. P., p. 325-9; 
Ueber den einfluss der aufastung auf die 
stammform, by F. Fankhauser, p. 329- 
34; Das spatere verhalten von durch 
schneebruch entgipfelten fichten, by F. 
Fankhauser, p. 335-8. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Dec. 
1912.—Die bedeutung und die aufgaben 
der kreis-(bezirks-) regeirung, by 
Wappes, p. 742-51; Die witterung in 
Eberswalde im jahre 1911, by J. Schu- 
bert, p. 751-8. 





